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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


BY ROBERT R HOWISON, 
Author of a History of Virginia. 
‘(Copy-right secured.) 


CHAPTER IX. ‘ 


On the 13th, General Lee moved nearer 
to the enemy’s position on Elk Water, to 
reconnoitre it more carefully. One of his 
aids, Col. John A. Washington, of the En- 
gineer Corps, was very daring in his ap- 
proaches—so much so as to draw an un- 
heeded word of warning from other offi- 
cers. He was a great nephew of George 
Washington, and had been the owner of 
the Mount Vernon estate, until it was ‘pur- 
chased by an association of ladies. He 
was highly esteemed by his comrades, and 
being now in his first campaign, sought 
for success and renown with ardor. On 
Friday, the 13th,-he was riding, with six 
companions, around the enemy’s works, 










































































when they came suddenly upon a party of 
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‘| lines and heavy guns. 
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treated with respect and was soon returned 

to the Southern lines. 

The careful reconnoisances of the ene-" 
my’s position at Elk Water, discovered its 

great natural strength and its perfect fortifi- 

cation by all the arts of engineering apph- 

cable % mountain roads, forests and water 

courses. It could not have been carried 
except by regular approaches with siege 

For this the South- 

ern army was not prepared, and after full 

consideration, General Lee gave orders to 

his subordinates to draw their brigades 
and regiments back to their camps at Val- 
ley mountain and Greenbrier river. 

This unfruitful advance, caused conre 
disappointment in the Southern mind, and 
critics were rot wanting who censured 
General Lee for not making an assault 
upon the enemy’s works, and who insisted 
that he was too much averse to shedding 
the blood of his soldiers, and expected to 
win decisive positions and advantages by 
strategy, rather than by hard fighting. Pus, 
subsequent reflection and experience, have 
shown that this able leader was right in 


his course in this campaign. His broad 








Federal scouts who had just advanced from 
their picket station. A volley was fired 
into them; his comrades retreated, but 
































Washington, who was riding in advance, 
fell Jrom his horse with four bullets through 
his body. When the scouts came up, he 














was lying in the moment of death, his hand 
attempting to grasp his pistol: he faintly 
smiled and said, “‘ How are you boys, give 
me some water ;” a canteen was placed to 
his Hips, but he was dead.a His body was 






































@miner, October 5th. 
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_@ Letter in Cincinnati Commercial, Ex- 


military foresight forbade him to jeopard 
| his troops in a bloody assault upon impreg- 
nable entrenchments, and the time came 
when, at the head of a splendid army, be 
proved himself capable of dealing the mort 
terrible and bloody blows with matchiese 
skill and energy. 

Learning now by couriers of the union of - 
Rosecrans and Cox, end of their advance 
upon Wise and Floyd, General Lee deci 
ded at-once to reinferce the Southern ay- 
mies on the line of Lewisburg, festitg ‘ax 
surcd that a strenuous effort would there 
be made to penetrate the valley of Virgi- 
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nia. He left General Henry R. Jackson, 
with abouttwenty-five hundred men, to hold 
his position on the Greenbrier river, and 
ordered the residue of his army to follow 
him to Lewisburg. He reached General 
Floyd’s camp, at Meadow Binff, on Friday, 
the 20th of September, and after conferring 
with him for two days, joined Gen. Wise, 
at Sewell Mountain, on Sunday the 22nd. 
Wise’s position had been selected and ju- 
diciously entrenched by Gen. Henningsen. 
and the experienced eye of Lee saw at 
once that it was very strong and capable 
of arresting a very heavy hostile force. 
He accordingly ordered forward his troops 
to the spot and extended the defensive 
works already planned. 

Meanwhile General Rosecrans, with fif- 
teen thousand men, advanced and took 
possession of the top of Big Sewell Moun- 
tain, skirmishing with the forward froops 
of the Wise brigade. In one of these 
conflicts, Lieat. Col. J. W. Spalding, a brave 
Virginian, was killed. Gen. Lee daily ex- 
pected an attack and was prepared for it. 
His force now assembled immediately con- 
fronting the enemy, was twelve thousand, 
and his entrenchments enabled him to 
defy an attack in front. His only danger 
was that his position might be turned by 
difficult and cireuitous roads round the 
mountain. Against this he guarded by 
great vigilance and constant cavalry scouts, 
in which Col. J. Lucius Davis, of the Wise 
Legion was specially active and success- 
ful. 

Rosecrans had been led by Cox to be- 
lieve that he would meet very feeble oppo- 
sition in his triumphant march to Lewis- 
burg.a He pushed forward his men over 
horrible roads and through drenching rains. 
Gen. Benham led his advance. On reach- 
ing the top of Big Sewell, great was his 
astonishment and chagrin to find a strong 
army marshalled in his front, and well 
constructed entrenchments stopping his 
path at every point. He was so much 
discouraged by the certainty of severe bat- 
tle and probable defeat if he advanced, 
that wavering and indecision took the 
piace of boldness and hope. His army 





a Letter from Camp Benham, Oct. 8th, 
in Cincinnati Times. 





“ 


was already suffering heavily from sick 

ness, caused by forced marches and expo- 
sure to the cold rains of the mountains. 
Not lessthan fifteen hundred patients were 
in his wretched hospitals, iying under worn 
and ragged canvas tents, in heaps of 
soaking straw, shivering with chills or 
burning with fevers and daily dying in 
scores. He felt that his expedition, com- 
menced with so much of vaunting and 
triumph, was a failure. In the words of 

one of his own followers: “ It was indeed 
one of-the most foolish, as well as one of 
the mosfflatiened out expeditions that could 
possibly happen, and it is no wonder that 
the men felt miserable.” “The factof the 
matter is: Carnifax Ferry, about which so 
much has been said and written, turns out 
more and more to our cost, a great blunder 
and a sad mistake ; and instead of heaping 
opprobrious epithets on Floyd and calling 
him coward, we must in the end admit 
that he has turned out to be Rosecrans’ 
superior as an officerand a general. He 
out maneuvred him in every way, and in 
every sense of the word.” a The same 
writer thus describes the woe of the Yan- 
kees in seeing the front of Lee’s army: 
“ There stood the Southern troops on Little 
Sewell, giant like in form, while our troops 
stood looking on with amazement, full of 
chagrin and disappointment.” 

A stealthy reconnoisance in the darkness 
ef night, around the Confederate position, 
revealed its strength. Rosecrans made no 
attempt to entrench, for he had no purpose 
of holding his camp on the Big Sewell. 
He gave orders fora silent retreat. On the 
night of the 6th of October, his troops 
moved tothe rearin the dark, and the next 
morning, when the Confederates looked 
ont from their eamp, the whole of the 
threatening host that had confronted them 
for twelve days before, was gone. Gene- 
ral Lee made no attempt to pursue them, 
the state of the roads, and his wa of 
cavalry and artillery horses, rendering it 
impossible. The enemy fell back to Moun- 
tain Cove, thirteen miles below Gauley 
bridge, and in a few weeks the united force 
of Rosecrans and Cox at all effective, did 





a Letter of M. E. I. from Camp Benham, 
October 8th. Cincinnati Times. 
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not exceed six thousand men.a They) 
were disappointed and disheartened, had‘ 
been three times defeated with heavy loss, 
and had been scourged with sickness and 
disorder in their camps. They openly 
avowed that the campaign was over for 
the fall and winter, and ‘that mo forward 
move would be attempted by them. 

The retreatof the army of invasion and 
the increasing heaviness of the roads, 
made it evident to the Confederate author- 
ities, that ne farther advance of a danger- 
‘ous character could be undertaken by the 
enemy in the season at hand. General 
Lee left his forces on Sewell, nnder the 
command of Gen. Loring, and under in- 
structions from the War Department, pro- 
ceeded to Richmond, and thence to Savan- 
nah, where his consummate skill as an En- 
gineer was exhiblted in the preparation 
and arrangement of the defences of that 
city, and the approaches to Charleston now 
threatened by the naval and land forces 
under Commodore Dupont and General 
Hunter. By order, Gen. Wise reported 
himself in Richmend on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, and after the retreat of Rosecrans, 
his Legion followed him and was assigned 
to important duty in North Carolina. Gen- 
eral Floyd was still anxious to strike the 
enemy a parting blow befere the frosts of 
winter closed the campaign in the moun- 
tains, and with the sanction of his superi- 
ors, prepared for an advance. 

On Friday morning, the 10th of October, 
he struck his tents and took up the line of 
march to the Kanawha vailey. It is hard 
to realize the fatigues and difficulties of 
the way. The road between Floyd’s and 
Loring’s camps, was impassable to any 
sitigle team. It required six horses to move 
a load ordinarily requiring two, and even 
then, the progress was slow and painful. 
A mounted rider could not move out of a 
walk. In order to move at all,Gen. Floyd 
was compelled to cut a new road four 
miles long.6 Yetagainst all obstacles, his 
resolute brigade madetheir way. Imstead 
of advancing on the worn and heavy 





.a Cincinnati Enquirer. Examiner, Oct. 
29th. 


b Letter from R. #1. Glass, in Lynchburg 
Republican, Oct. 12th. 


roads over which the enemy had passed, 
he crossed New River and marched upon 
its Southern side, through Fayette county. 
Here he found firmer ground and made 
greater progress. On the 26th of October, 
he reached the foot of Cotton Hill and en- 
camped. 

This hill is a wooded elevation, ap- 
proaching the dignity of a mountain, lying 
in the elbow directly South of the junction 
of the Gauley and New River, which to- 
gether form the Great Kanawha. That 
river is five hundred yards wide at the 
spot, and has a fallof twenty-two feet over 
a ledge of recks extending nearly across 
its bed. The scene is wild and picturesque, 
rivalling the most majestic views of nature 
in this beautiful mountain district. Close 
along the river’s brink, en the North side, 
ran the road on which all the supplies for 
the enemy’s troops at Gauley bridge, two 
miles above, were obliged to pass. 

Floyd’s infantry soon began to skirmish 
with the troops on the North stde of the 
river, and by their skill with the rifle, so 
annoyed them that they were compelled to 
withdraw their pickets, and their boats 
found it no longer safe to venture up with 
provisions. Wishing to bring artillery to 
bear on the road skirting the river, on the 
opposite side, the Confederate officers 
labored with great skill and perseverance. 
Major Thorburn, of Col. Reynold’s regi- 
ment, had been a naval officer ef the Uni- 
ted States service, and by his nautical 
knowledge, put his men igto the path of 
success. A rifled six pounder was par- 
buckled up the precipitous sides of the 
mountain, and put in position on the top, 
under the forest shelter. Here it was used 
with severe effect upon the wagon trains 
and their guards, seven hundred yards dis- 
tant as they moved up to Gauley Bridge. 
Provoked by these annoyances, the enemy 
made repeated efforts to dislodge the South- 
rons from their pesition by artillery, but 
finding this attempt vain, they threw bodies 
of infantry across the river, who were met 
by Floyd’s Skirmishers in the woods, and 
so roughly handled that they recrossed in 
haste, after losing several men. 

Thus did this small Southern force main- 
tain their stand for twenty days, inflicting 
great annoyance and considerable loss on 








the Federals. By the 19th of November, 
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Gen Loring’s troops had falien back to, 
Mea.low Bluff. No support faced the ene 

my North of New River; Floyd’s supplie: 

reached him with great diffieulty over th: 

deep roads le»ding to Cotton Hill. He re 

«1 an admonition from the East that i 

was titne to withdraw, and made, inis dis 

positions for the purpose. Nor was hi: 

move at all too soon. 


ceiv 


Enraged by his perseverieg attacks, the 
Federals had obtained heavy reinforce- 
ments by steam-boats on the Kanawha 
and two columns of troops together num 
bering at least ten thousand men, one un 
der Schenck and the other under Benham 
were sent across the Kanawha to march by 
two roads converging and meeting at Fay- 
ette Court House, and thus gain Genera! 
Floyd’s rear, Surround and overwhelm him 
Warned of this movement, he commence: 
his retreat, aban oning to the enemy only 
a quantity of ragged tents and worn camp 
equipage, for which he had not transporta- 
tion. Proinpt as was his march, it is cer- 
tain that Benham could have intercepted 
him, had he displayed courage and gene 
ralship. This commander ha! 
the tenth, twelfth, thirteenth and more than 


Federal 


half of the thirty-seventh and forty-fourtl 
Ohio regiments, amounting to about. four 
Gen. Floyd’s 
force was greatly reduced by sickness, ani 
did not number more than three thousand, 
two hundred effective men. But Benham 
and his Ohio troops were liable to panic. 
On the march ghey heard a rumor of a 
heavy body of Southern cavalry advancing 
on a by-road to gain their rear. They in- 
stantly fell back several miles, and’ thus 
yht was presented of two ar- 


thousand, five hundred men. 


the strange 8i 
mies retreating from each other! a 

By this happy intervention, seconded by 
his own energy, Gen. Floyd succeeded in 
reaching Fayette Court House several hours 
before his enemy. He made instant dispo- 
sitions to remove his sick, and continued 
his retreat, skirmishing vigorously with the 
advanced. guard of the Federals. In these 
conflicts, Col. Croghan, a gallant Confede- 
rate officer—a son of the bere of Fort San- 





@ Letter from Lewisburg, dated Novem. 
ber 23rd. Dispatch, November 30th. Nor- 
thern letter, Dec. 3rd. Gen> Benham was 


ealled to account by his government for his 


ee ~ hee eae 


dusky was killed. But the progress of the 
@ iemy was successfally checked, and soon 
eir pursuit ceased and they retreated to 
he Kanawha. Floyd removed eight hun- 
'red sick men of his command to Monroe 
‘ounty, and by the first of December, was 
‘ncaraped with his troops at Peterstown, 
1aving lost nota gun or caisson, no ammu- 
ition of importance, and not more than 
tilled end wounded. The 


was larger, 


fourteen men m k 
‘nemy’s loss but its extent has 
never been made known. 

winter in the 
Kanawha district, and the increasing pres 


ry: ° : a 
Ihe approaching rigors of 


‘ure of the hnge magses of the enemy as- 
sembling at Cairo and along the Missis- 
sippi, now induced the War Department 
to order Gen. Floyd, with his brigade, to 
Bowling Green, in Kentucky. But while 
his movements have been claiming our 
attention, severe battles had been fought 


in other parts of Western Virginia. result- 


‘mg in signal successes for the Confederate 
arms. 

We have seen that when General Lee 
ordered the larger part of his army to 
march to the Kanawha line, he left Gen. 


’ 


with two brigades, to 


Henry R. Jackson, 
hold the turnpike road at Greenbrier river, 
which ran from Huttonsville across Cheat 
Mountain, and after passing through the 


intervening valley, crossed first Greenbrier 


Ta 
tai 


Mountain, and then Alleghany ridge 


. 


into the Valley. The position was not 


naturally of much strength, though it was 
flanked 
modeiate Weight and rather gentle declivi- 


called 


on each side by mountains of 


Jackson's here was 
“Camp Bartow,” from one of th 
Manassas. E had 


thrown up, under direction of Col. Barton, 


ties. camp 
e heroes of 
nitrenchments been 
on the left, which was most open and ex- 
posed, but the right and rear had no pro- 


Th 6 


stream was not more than twenty yards 


tection save the mountain and river. 
wide, and easily fordable. The Southern 
camp was on its south bank, and held both 
sides of the turnpike. The fifty-third Vir- 
ginia regiment, undes Col. John B. Bald- 
win, by order of Gen. Juckson, had taken 
post on te Alleghany pass, in his rear. 
Discovering early in October that the 
great body of Southern troops had been 
withdrawn, the Federal General Reynolds 





eonduct in this march. 





| determined to make ® vigorous attack 
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upon the small force at Camp Bartow, not 
doubting that his superior numbers would 
drive them before him, and that he would 
open the way fora triumphant march on 
Staunton. He organized a force of at 
least six thousand men, with twelve pieces 
of ar.illery, and marched from Wuttons- 
ville and his stronghold on Cheat Moun- 
tain summit, en Wednesday, the 2nd of Oc- 
tober. His men carried four days’ cooked 
provisions in their haversacks; and be- 
side his infantry and: artillery, he hed a 
body of cavalry, doubtless intended for 
His whole 
movement indicated assurance of success. 

Jackson’s troops consisted, to a great ex- 
tent, of the regiments who had made the 
severe but successful retreat from Laurel 
Hill, which we have already narrated. 
They consisted of two smal} brigades, one 
under Colonel Taliaferro, and the other 
under Col. Edward Johnson, a native of 
Chesterfield county, Virginia, but a resi- 


pursuit of a flying enemy. 


dent of Georgia, and at first commanding 
a regimént from that State.. The brigades 
embraced the 12th Georgia, which had 
been Johnson’s command, the Ist Georgia, 
Col. Ramsay, 3rd Arkansas, Col. Rust, 44th 
Virginia, Col. Scott, 23rd Virginia, Lt. Col, 
Taliaferro, part of the 3lst Virginia, Lt. 
Col. Wm. L. Jackson, and Hansborough’s 
and Reger’s battalions, with a small cav- 
alry force under Capt. Starrett, and eight 
pieces of artillery under Captains Ander- 
son and Shumaker. In consequence of 
sickness and the detachment of various 
parties to points needing guards, the whole 
effective force did not exceed seventeen 
hundred men. Cols. Hansborough and 
Reger were sick, and their troops were 
commanded by their senior Captains, Hig- 
ginbotham and Robinson. a Strong picket 
guards were kept constantly in front 
across the river, and on the wooded sides 
of the turnpike leading from Cheat Moun- 
tain. 

On Thursday morning, the 3d of Octo- 
ber, at a very early hour, the enen:y came 
in sight and attempted ‘to drive in the 
pickets. The first line, after celivering a 
sharp volley, fell back, but as the Federals 
advanced, the whole picket force was 





a Gen. Jackson’s official report, Oct. 7th. 


rapidly organized by Col. Edward John 
son, and made a resolute stand. It num- 
bered about a hundred men, from the first 
Georgia regiment, under Col. Ramsey, and 
3lst Virginia, under Lieut.’ Tothman. 
Taking shelter in the woods on each side 
of the turnpike, they resisted the approach 
of the enemy bya rapid and destructive 
fire, which threw them into disorder. As- 
tonished at such obstinate fighting fom 
pickets, the Yankees wavered; but, urged 
on by their officers, they closed in upon 
the smail force before them, and compelled 
them to retire upon the main body, after 
having kept the foe at bay nearly an hour. 
Col. Johtison bandied them with great 
gallantry and skill. They lost five killed 
and several wounded, which was the 
clrief loss of the Confederates in the whole 
battle. Col. Ramsey, whiie doing ‘his duty 
on the outer line, was cut off from his 
men, and, being lame, was compelled to 
lie concealed in the woods until subse- 
quent events enabled him to join his com- 
rades. 

The enemy now brought their artillery 
into position, and opened fire from six 
guns on the south of thesturnpike and two 
on the north. They fired solid shot, shell 
and spherical czse, and occasionally va- 
ried their missiles by discharging a shower 
of cannister. This incessant cannonade 
continued from eight o’elock until two, 
ard yet was almest harmless to the Con- 
Three field 
brought into action by the Southrons, one 


federates. pieces were 
a rifle, under Capt. Shumaker, the other 
two six pounders, under Captains, Rice 
and Deshler. The remaining pieces were 
held in position on the right flank, to meet 
an expected attack. The guns in action 
were handled with signal skill and effect. 
They were carefully aimed, and sent their 
deadly contents full among the Northern 
infantry whenever they attempted to ad- 
vance, and after driving them back, they 
turned a stream of shot and sliells on the 
Northern artillery, which consisted of the 
batteries of Home and Loomis. As fast 
as the enemy got their range, Shumaker 
shifted the position of his guns, and opened 
again with fresh and fatal reunds. The 
Southern infantry meanwhile were cool 
and deliberate, reserving their fire until 





Letter in Dispatch, Nov. 7. 
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the enemy ventured within range, and 
then pouring showers of bullets upon 
them, before which all who were not 
killed or wounded recoiled in confusion. 
Instances of individual coolness and of 
the collected spirit of whole regiments 
often occurred during this eonffict. Col. 
W.L. Jackson passed along his line en- 
couraging hiy men; a shell was thrown 
into their trenches, and fell elose to him; 
he instantly ordered one of his command 
to throw it out; he was obeyed ; the shell 
exploded outside, and did no harm.a 
When the enemy’s fire was hottest, a 
young cat, which was the pet of one of the 
companies, was seen in the réar, running 
with frolic gambols after the spent balls, 
as they rolled in the leaves and dust, and 
tne soldiers langhed and cheered her on. 5 
Capt. Rice used his field. pieee admirably 
for two hours, loading and firing by de- 
tail, amidst a storm of shells from the 
enemy, until a fragment of shell struck 
and carried away his foot. Even with the 
pain of such a wound, he did _ not lose his 
self-possession, but encowraged his men as 
he was borne to the rear, and his gun was 
effectively served to the close of the battle. 


Finding this artillery fire very severe, 
the enemy, at about half-past nine o’clock, 
massed their infantry on their right, under 
the cover of the woods, and crossing the 
river, advanced in formidable numbers to 
turn the left flank of the Seuthrons. 
3rd Arkansas regiment received them with 
a terrible fire, which drove them back in 
haste and disorder across the run and into 
Their flag, a handsome 
silk banner, fell into the hands of the Ar- 
kansians. Enraged at their repulse, they 
turned their cannon on the point, and dis- 
eharged a flood of cannister, which tore 
through the woods and undergrowth with- 
out any injury to the Confederates, who 
were protected on their flank by entrench- 
ments and a thick forest cover. 

An hour later, the Federals made their 
final effort on the right flank and centre of 
the Southrons. Here no entrenchments 
protected the flank, but a mountain rose 


the forest shelter. 





a Letter of W. P. C., Oct. 5, in Exam- 
iner, Oct. 19th. 


b Letter from Camp Baxtow, October 8. 


The| 





Dispatch, Oct. 12. 





fr.m the river. Up the wooded sides of 
this an infantry force amounting to four 
thousand men were seen attempting to 
march to gain, if possible, the rear of 
Fhe loeation of the hill 
was such that they could not fire effective- 
ly umftil they crossed the river; and a 
they attempted to form and deploy, in 
order toa charge, the 12th Georgia fired 


Jackson's line. 


S 


several rapid volleys of musketry into 
them, which instantly ehecked their ad- 
vance. At the same time, Shumaker’s 
guns were directed to the point in the 
woods in which they were known to be 
crowded, and completed their discomfiture 
by playing upon them with destructive 
effect. In the irtervals of fire, the voices 
of Northern officers were heard in des- 
pairing colloquy with their men and with 
each other on this wise: Brigadter to 
Colonel. “ Why in the hell don’t you charge 
on them? Havn’t yeu heard the order?” 
Colonel. “Yes, but the men won't do it, 
and I'll be damned if I can. 


them on my shoulders!” 


I can’t carry 
a 

The Southern fire was too hot to be 
borne; the regiments on the hill-side re- 
treated rapidly and in disorder to the 
turnpike, and at half-past two o’clock, the 
whole force of infantry, artillery and cav- 
alry was moving in a confused mass to 
the rear, carrying their wounded in twen- 
ty ambulances, and leaving many of their 
killed, with a large number of knapsacks, 
canteens and muskets, scattered through 
the fields and. along the forest road. . 


The loss of the Confederates in this ac 
tion was six killed, thirty-one wounded, 
and twelve missing. The enemy's loss 
was not less than three hundred in killed 
and wounded. One of their 12-pounders 
was crippled, and with diffieulty removed 
They retreated from the 


Under such 


from the field. 
assault in rout and disorder. 
cireumstances, it would seem hard to treat 
this battle <s resulting in anything but a 
decided Confederate victory. Neverthe- 
less, it becomes our duty once more to look 
upon it through the mysterious lens of the 
Yankee mind, which had the strange pow- 
er of inverting all objects and falsifying 


all truths. The Northern account thus 


a Letter in Dispatch, Oct. 8th ; 12th. 
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summed up the results of their move- 
ment: 


“The reconnoissance proved entirely 
successful, affording information relative to 
the enemy’s strength which could not be 
ascertained from scouts.” “Our loss is 
ten killed and eleven wounded.” “It is 
impossible to ascertain the loss of the 
enemy; it will not, however, fall short 
of five hundred killed and wounded, as 
our artillery did terrible execution!” a 


Although winter was fast approaching, 
active military operations did not cease in 
West Virginia. Col. Jenkins, who had 
been left with his cavalry and’ a part of 
the Wise Legion in Fayette county, or- 
ganized a force of about four hundred 
horse, under Col. Clarkson, and on Sun- 
day, the 19th of November, suddenly de~ 
scended upon the town of Guyandotte, in 
Cadell county, on the Ohio river, then 
held by a garrison of two hundred and 
fifty Federals, After a short resistance, 
the enemy gave way.and took refuge in 
the houses, firing from the windows upon 
the Southern cavalry, whe were enclosed 
in the streets. Col. Clarkson dismounted, 
and ordered his men to do the same and 


follow him. In a few moments they broke | 
open the doors and drove the Yankeesw St 


from house to house, killing and wounding 
many,,and finally compelling the surren- 
der of all surviving. The military pro- 
perty captured consisted of two hundred 
Enfield rifles, a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion, saddles, clothing and commissary 
stores, and a number of cavalry horses— 
the whole valued at not less than twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 4 


The object of the move being accom- 
plished, and it being impossible, with so 
small a force, without supplies or support 
to hold the town, Col. Jenkins withdrew 
his troops in safety. His action had beer 
perfeetly legitimate, and according to the 
laws of war; he attacked a town held by a 
regular force of the enemy, overcame 
them, and took nothing but public military 
spoils. Nevertheless, the next day a body 





aSpecial dispatch to Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, Oct. 4. Whig, Oct. 14th. 

b Letter of N., Nov. 14. Examiner, 
Dee. 2nd. 


—— 





of traitor troops and Ohio home guards, 
under a Col. Zeigler, came up to the place 
in the steamer Boston, and upon the pre- 
text that the people of Guyandotte had in- 
vited the Southern attack, set fire to the 
town and reduced two-thirds of it to 
ashes, including many dwellings of un- 
happy Union men! Women and children 
/were turned homeless into the streets, 
after seeing all that made their homes 
comfortable pillaged or burned before their 
eyes.@ This cowardly outrage added one 
more to the links of that chain which 
'must at last bind the North to a fate of last 
ing infamy. 

After the brave fight of Greenbrier 
Mountain, General Henry R. Jackson was 
detailed from his command, and sent on 
important duty to Georgia. The depart- 
ment of this region of Virginia was now 
under the military control of Gen. Loring, 
‘and movements were in progress which 
resulted in a campaign in the dead of 
winter, in the upper part of the Valley, 
under the lead of a renowned officer, 
whose advance was attended by decided 
success, but ata cost of great suffering to 
his army. This will be the subject of a 





narrative soon to be made. The brigade 
'af Col. Taliaferro was withdrawn towards 
aunton. Camp Bartow was only occu- 
pied by scouts and a picket force, and the 
Confederate line of defence was drawa 
back and established at the pass at Alle- 
ghany Mountain, fourteen miles from the 
Greenbrier river, aad about the same dis- 
tance from Monterey. Here Col. Edward 
Johnson was in command, with about 
twelve hundred men, consisting of the 
12th Georgia, 31st Virginia, under Major 
Boykin, two companies of Col. Baldwin’s 
52nd Virginia, Hansborough’s and Reger’s 
battalions and eight six pounders, the Lee 
battery, under the veteran Anderson, and 
the Rockbridge battery, under Capt. Mil- 
ler. Under the increasing cold of winter, 
rendered more intense by the keen air of 
the mountains, these brave and hardy men 
maintained their post, with all the hard- 
ships of a seanty supply of blankets and 
food, and the discouragement of isolation 


from comrades and homes. 





a Wheeling Intelligencer. 
Nov. 22. . 


Examiner, 
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Learniag that most of the Confederate 
forces had been withdrawn, the enemy at 
Cheat Mountain and Huttonsville once 
more essayed an advance. On Thursday, 
the 12th of December, they marched from 
their encampments in a column five thou- 
sand strong, under Gen. R. H. Milroy, an 
officer now about to open his career in 
Virginia, and whose subsequent course 
was as inglorious as it was cruel and op- 
pressive. Early on the morning of the 


dits of their.comrades. Major Boykin led 


them with dauntless spirit. Col. Johnsow 


was seen everywhere along his lines, 
dressed in the plain clothing of a moun- 
taineer, and fighting -with a musket, which 
ue loaded and fired with rapidity and 
skill. Finding his men hard pressed by 
numbers, be grasped his musket in his 
left hand, and seizing a heavy baton of 
wood in his right, he brandished it over 


his head, and encouraging his troops in a 





12th their advance came suddenly upon 
the Southern scouts at Slavin’s Crossing, 
three miles in advance of Camp Bartow: 
and were received with a well aimed vol- 
ley, which killed eighteen men.a This 
check halted the column. The scouts re- 
tired rapidly through the woods, and ar- 
rived in Col. Johnson’s camp about dusk, 
where they reported the threatening ad- 
Preparations were instantly made 
But that 


vance. 
to give the foe a hot reception. 
night they did not appear. 

At four o’clock on the morning of Fsi- 
day, the 13th ef December, the long roll 
was sounded and the Southrons turned out 
for battle. The enemy came on, guided 
by a traitor named Slavin, and having in 
their ranks one company of tories from 
West Virginia. 6 At 


At eight o’cleck they ap- 
peared, and immediately made 


a rush! 


With more than two thousand men, to 


seize, if possible,a commanding hill on| 


the left flank of the Confederates, in rear 
of their tents. Here they were met by 
the 3ist Virginia, the 12th Georgia, and 
Hansborough’s and Reger’s troeps, and a 
struggle ensued, often 


a om 
The South- 


rons fired destructive volleys, and then 


severe and bloody 
with fighting hand to hand. 


charged with the bayonet, driving the foe 
In 


skirt of woods near the road, they were 


down the declivity before. them. a 
rallied and heavily reinforced, and again 
advanced up the mountain. Again the 
amall body of Confederates met them with 
beroic constancy; the men of the 31st Vir- 
ginia, most of whom were from the North 
West, displayed a dashing and stubborn 
‘ourage, which drew upon them the plau- 





a Letter in Lynchburg Republican, dated 
Dee. 14. 
* Letters of T. S., Dispatch, Dec. 18th 
| 28th, 


a! 





voice of thunder, rushed upon the foe 
His men charged with fury—broke the 
| Federal ranks, and drove them headlong 
down the mountain’s side, killing many 
|with the bayonet, capturing others who 
were not fleet enougl to escape, and ut 
terly routing them from that part of the 
field. 
Mayneham was shot through the heart 
killed; Capt. Thompson, 
after being surrounded by the enemy, ga!- 
lantly extricated himself, but soon after- 
wards received two bullets, cne through 
the arm and the other through the body, 
and fell mortally wounded; Col. Hansbo 
rough and Captains Deshler and Regex 


In this severe encounter Captain 


and instantly 


were severely wounded, and many brave 





nn fell in the very moment of victory. 


Meanwhile, on the right of the road the 
enemy pushed a heavy column forward 
and 


. . ma 
(through the woods, gaining the shel- 


ter of a field in which a quantity of felled 
trees, stumps, brushwood and undergrowth 
formed a sort of breastwork, they opened a 
severe fire of musketry upon the Southern 
lines. This was answered with great 
spirit, but the small number of the Con- 


federates were unable, with musket vol- 





leys, to drive out the swarming ranks who, 
from their hiding places among the tim- 
ber, kept up an incessant and galling 
shower of bullets. Captain Anderson now 
brought his battery to bear on them, and 
threw into their midst a torrent of round 
shot and cannister, which dashed their 
timber defences to pieces and made the 
place too hot to hold them. They fled 
from the point on which his fire was di- 
men. half 
concealed among the fallen logs not more 


rected. Seeing a number of 
than four hundred yards from his position, 
and believing them to be the Southern 


pickets, Captain Anderson exposed him- 
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self beyond the south works, and called to, an aged woman eighty-two years old, de- 
them to come into the trenches. He had|stroyed her furniture, carried off her pro- 
hardly spoken before they fired a full| visions, and broke to pieces her tooking 


round of musketry, and the brave old offi-! 
cer fell dead from his horse. He had been 
in three wars,and is said to have taken 
part in fifty-eight battles and skirmishes, 
falling at last in defence of the land he 
loved.a His death caused deep sorrow 
among his comrades. Lt. W. W. Hard- 
wicke, of Lynchburg, took his place in 
command of the battery, and his guns, 
with those of Capt. Miller, were worked 
so rapidly and well that the crowded ranks 
of the enemy in the timber were shattered 
atevery shot. They could not stand the 
fire. Atoneo’clock they broke and ran, 
seeking the shelter of the woods in their 
rear, and half an hour afterwards they 
were flying in utter rout before the Con- 
federates, who pursued them for nearly | 
two miles down the mountain. In their 
flight they cast away knapsacks, canteens, 
blankets and hats. They returned to 
Cheat Mountain disheartened aud almost 
disorganized. No army could have suf- 
fered a more marked and disgraceful de-| 
feat. They left eighty dead on the field, 
and as their ambulances had been run- 
ning to the rear for hours, their loss in 
killed and wounded was probably not less 
than four hundred. The Southern loss 
was twenty-five killed and ninety-seven 
wounded. 6 

Having given the facis of this brilliant 


battle, we must'now look at their inverted | 


and deceptive image in the Northern mir- 
ror of falsehood. A special dispatch from 
Cheat Mountain to Cincinnati said: “Yes- 
terday the hardest and best fought battle 


of the war was fought at Alleghany camp, | 


Pocahontas county, Virginia. The. Union 
loss is about thirty; the rebels lost over 
two hundred. The rebels set fire to their 
camp and retreated to Staunton. Our 
forces left the field in good order” !! ¢ 
The disappointment and rage of the 





routed Yankees found vent in a deed of 
malignity which must be noted. On the 
Greenbank road they went to the house of 
a Dispatch, Dec. 23rd. 
b Compare letters in Lynchburg. 


c Telegram, Dec. 14; copied in Exam- 
iner Dec. 18th. 


utensils. When Col. Johnson heard of 
her destitute condition, he sent her a sack 
of flour and a few other necessaries from 
his camp, which probably saved her from 
starving. a 


Leaving now the mountain campaign of 
Virginia, we must return to the lines of 
the Potomac, where events were occurring 


| which, although not decisive or far-reach- 


ing in their immediate iufluence, were of 
grave bearing upon the subsequent pro~ 
gress of the war. We have seen that. after 
the disastrous rout at Manassas, the North- 
ern War Department had called General 
McClellan to the command of their army, 
and that, for reasons deemed sufficient, 
the Confederates did not attempt to cross 
the Potomac and capture Washington city. 
For many months after McClellan assumed 
command, his whole energies were de- 
voted to the task of reorganizing his army. 
Recruits were found in suflicient num- 
bers, but past experience and his sedulous 
care for his own reputation alike admon- 
ished him to undertake no hazardous en- 
terprises. He drilled his troops with in- 
cessant diligence, hoping to convert them 
into soldiers, and to supply the want ef 


true courage and enthusiasm by the habits 


of discipline. Having adopted the theory 
that the future of the war could be con- 
trolled, toa very great extent, by the use 
of artillery, he spared neither time nor 
money in providing field pieces of the 
most approved character and metal. Ri- 
fled guns, Napoleons, howitzers and 
smooth bores were mounted in numbers 
such as few armies had ever known be- 
fore. He made also great efforts to bring 
his cavalry up to something like an ap- 
proach te the Southern standard. His 
men were generally so awkward and un- 
skilful in riding, that the ordinary evolu- 
tions of the trot and gallop unhorsed them. 
To guard against such disasters, a saddle 
of a peculiar form, very high before and 
bebind, with straps to secure the rider in 
his seat, Was introduced, but it was soon 


a Letter of T. S. from “amp Alleghany, 





Dec. 21. 
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found that this contrivance was worse 
than useless, because it cramped the 
movements of the horseman, prevented 
him from uniting the power of stirrups 
and sabre ina sweeping cut, and placed 
him almost at the mercy of a skilful an- 
tagonist. Against all obstacles and all 
impatient urgency, McClellan pursued his 
Way with firmness. For four months after 
the battle of Manassas he scarcely ven- 
tured even to send out a foraging party or 
to make a reconnoissance of six miles 
from his camps. But whenever a move 
of any kind was made, it was generally 
in heavy force, and special care was taken 
to herald it in the papers of New York 
and Philadelphia as a brilliant success, 
though it had encountered no resistance, 
and never ventured within reach of a foe. 

During this time the Confederate troops 
were not idle, although they did not un- 


dertake any infantry move promising! 


broad influence upon the campaign. Their 
line’ of defence extended from the batte- 
ries at Acquia Creek, on an inlet of the 
Potomac twelve miles from Fredericks- 
burg, up through Stafford, Prince William, 
Fairfax and Loudon, to a point six miles 
beyond Leesburg, near the Shannondale 
Springs, in the last named county. Their 
numbers were, indeed, insufficient to make 
this a united line, but their infantry, artil- 
lery and cavalry were so posted as to be 
within reinforcing distance of each other 
and of each division upon a few hours’ 
Warning. 

To blockade the Potomac became an 
object of much interest to the Confede- 
rates. Along this river most of the sup- 
plies for McClellan’s army, as well as coal 
for the Federal war steamers, were con- 
veyed. The batteries at Aquia did not 
command the channel. Steamers and 
sailing vessels were entirely beyond their 
reach in ordinary navigation. After care- 
ful reconnoisances for a suitable position, 


the Southern engineers selected a reach of 


the river near Evansport, between the 
Occoquan and Chapowamsic, and about 
twenty-eight miles below Alexandria. 
Here the Potomac is one and seven-eighths 
of a mile wide. Preparations for con- 
structing the batteries were commenced 


about the middle of August. The utmost 
eaution end secresy were observed, as it 








was essential to conceal the work as long 7 
as possible from the enemy, to avoid the 
fire of their war ships from the river. A 
thick belt of pines skirted the bank in 
front, and trees were planted on each side, 
to shut in the spot from the reaches of the 
river above and below. The work went 
on steadily, bntin silence. It is a fact il- 
lustrative of the fidelity not only of the 
soldiers, but of the people inhabiting this 
region, that though many weeks were 
passed in building these batteries, their 
existence was never betrayed to the ene- 
my. The Federal cruisers ran constantly 
up and down the river, peering with keen 
eyes into each suspicious thicket, and of- 
ten throwing in shells to aid the search, 


|yet they- returned again and again to 


Washington with the report: “ No batte- 
ries above Ayuia.” Often the Confederate 
ofhicers lay under the shade of the trees, 
and through their thick trunks and foliage 
watched the approach and scrutiny of the 
hostile steamers, while, ata signal, the men 
working on the batteries laid down their 
spades and rested in profound silence un- 
til the enemy withdrew. a 


To get the guns to these works was a 
task of immense labor and difficulty. They 
were nine inch columbiads, and were 
transported under tlhe direction of Lieut. 
Simms, of the Confederate Navy, from 
Brooke’s station en the railroad, to the 
batteries, a distance of twenty-one miles. 
They were slung between large wheels, 
and hauled by oxen and horses over the 
rough and sandy roads of Stafford. By 
the first of September a sufficient number 
had been brought up, and within a few 
weeks thereafter fourteen guns were 
mounted in three batteries about half a 
mile from each other. Gen. Trimble’s 
brigade was assigned to man and defend 
them. Commander Frederick Chatard, of 
the Navy, aided by Lieut. McCorkle, had 
special command of the artillerists. The 
men were at first inexperienced and un- 
skilful, but by the sedulous care of the na- 
val officers, they were soon trained to the 
rapid and expert handling of these heavy 
guns. The suspicions of the enemy hav- 





a MS. letters from Lt. D. P. McCorkle, 
April 3rd, 1863. 
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ing been excited,.in order to draw their) 
attention to another spot, Colonel Wade 
Hampton ordered the artillery of his Le- 
gion to go to Freestone Point, about four 
miles above, and present the appearance 
of throwing up a “ masked battery.” This 
stratagem was perfectly successful. The 
Federal flotilla forthwith repaired to the 
point,and a heavy fire was opened on 
both sides. Captain Lee had charge of 
“Long Tom,” captured at Manassas, and 
fired some very effective shots, which cut 
up the steamers severely. They hauled 
off, and one of them, the Planet, ran down 
the river and was sunk at 40 minutes past 
7 o’clock, ten minutes after a collision be- 
tween her and a steamer which was 
coming up. How far the rapid sinking of 
the Planet may have been caused by her 
previous injuries did not appear.a The 
Evansport works: remained undiscovered. 

On the night of the 14th of October, the 
guns were all mounted, the trees in front 
cut nearly through, and everything made 
ready for unmasking. On the morning of 
the 15th the Federal steamer Pocahontas 
passed down, followed very quickly by 
the Seminole. The trees fell, and the bat- 
tery opened. The Pocahontas having 
nearly passed before the point was uncov- 
ered, escaped. But the Seminole was 
roughly handle@. She was taken by sur- 
prise in front of the upper battery. She 
could not safely retreat, and therefore ran 
boldly down, exchanging broadsides with 
the shore guns. She was struck thirteen 
times—eight times by 9-inch shells, which 
shattered her severely; her crew could 
hardly have escaped less by such damage 
on her decks, but it was not made known. 
The batteries and their men were unin- 
jured. 6 

These formidable works being now fully 
disclosed, caused great consternation 
among the Federal shipping in the river. 
A fleet of some hundreds of vessels were 
arrested and lay in a confused mass six 
miles below the batteries. At night some 
attempted to pass, but were received with 





a Compare account in Baltimore Sun, 
Sept. 30, with letter of “ Personne,” 
Charleston Courier, in Dsipatch Nov. 7. 

b Fredericksburg Recorder, Oct. 18th. 
Charleston Courier, “ Personne.” 








so destructive a fire that two were aban- 
doned and fell into the hands of the 
Southrons, while the steam tugs which 
were towing them with difficulty escaped 
up the river. This abortive effert con- 
firmed the blockade. The Pawnee ran 
by under full steam on the 17th, but re- 
ceived severe injury. A shell exploded in 
her quarter, bursting a hole through her 
bottom, which sent her men to the pumps 
to keep her above water. Some weeks 
later the steam sloop Pensacola passed 
down ina dark night, suffering but little 
injury, by reason of some neglect in the 
look-outs of the upper battery. But these 
were exceptions too few and hazardous to 
encourage Federal vessels generally to 
follow their example. For nearly five 
months from the middle of October, the 
blockade of the Potomac was complete 
and effective—far more effective than any 
that Mr. Lincoln’s war fleets had been 
able to establish before any Southern port. 

The results upon the Northern interests 
and war measures was serious and op- 
pressive. It became necessary to unload 
the freight vessels on the Maryland shore, 
six miles below the mouth of the Chapo- 
wamsic, and wagon their contents fifteen 
miles, over wretched roads, to a point sev- 
eral miles above the batteries, where they 
were again loaded into vessels for Wash. 
ington. More than two hundred wagons 
were thus constantly employed. Yet the 
suffering in Washington for want of coal 
and other necessaries was very great. 
Hundreds of army gprses died for want of 
forage. The loss in money inflicted on 
the North by the blockade was estimated 
at many millions of dollars. Mr. Chand- 
ler, a member of the House of Representa- 
tives from Pennsylvania, spoke bitterly of 
these losses, besides the disgrace of the 
government in being thus blockaded in its 
own Capital. 


So stern was the pressure of this wae, 
that the Federal authorities held out the 
hopes of large rewards to vessels which 
would run the blockade. Gen. Hooker, 
who then commanded in the city limits, 
caused notices to be inserted in the papers 
that it was a very rare thing for a shot 
from the batteries to strike a vessel. These 
falsehoods were repeated in some South- 
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ern papers, and brought unmerited cen-) other troops, and Stuart’s cavalry was con- 
sure upon the artillerists. ‘The facts suf-|stantly engaged in scouting. The enemy 
ficiently vindicate them Vessels fre-|had been criven from these hills after 
quently made the attempt for three/|some skirmishing, in which they made but 
months, during which time seven were|a feeble stand. Earthworks and en- 
sunk and one hundred and twenty-three] trenchments of very light character were 
were injured.a The risk was found too|thrown up, and mounted at some points 
great, and for two months before the mid-| with mock guns. The object of the Con- 
dle of March, no vessels passed except a|federate commanders was not to make 
few schooners of the smallest size, which|reguiar seige approaches to Washington, 
hugged the Maryland shore in the darkest | ut, if possible, to draw out McClellan’s 
nights, and thus escaped. army toa general engagement. For this 

Notwithstanding the angry clamor of] P¥*Pose the Southern host beleaguered 
the Congress and the Northern papers,|°Vety avenue of egress, waved the flags of 
McClellan steadily refused to encounter forty regiments in the face of the foe, and 
the hazard of a land attack on the batte-| fered battle so defiantly that the North- 
ries. He sent twenty-five thousand men |&™ Papers announced that a great strug- 
to the lines around Budd’s Ferry, on the gle was at hand, as it seemed to them im- 
Maryland shore, opposite Evansport, and | Possible that McClellan, with his more nu- 
threw up an earth-work, on which guns of| ™ereus army, should submit to such indig- 
heavy calibre were mounted—some, of| ity: But he carefully avoided the en- 
the renowned Whitworth pattern, from |¢ounte?. His caution approached near to 
which much effect was hoped. They | |timidity. He had, indeed, much to fear, 
opened fire about the first of November, |for in the few movements he permitted, 
and continued it almost daily for ie his troops met with disasters which were 








months, expending powder and ball at a| 2° adapted to increase his confidence 

cost of halfa million of dollars, with no | On Wednesday, the 1lth of September, 
harm to the Confederates save the wound- la body of two thousand three hundred 
ing of three men and the occasional dis-| Federals, consisting of Vermont, New 
placement of some earth covering. The 
Southern batteries very seldom replied, re- 


| 
; 
York and Indiana infantry, a company of 
\ cavalry, and Griffin’s United States bat- 
serving their ammunition for better ob-| tery, all under Col. Stevgns of the New 
jects. The Federal ships were equally | York 79th, started from the Chain bridge, 
impotent in their attacks. They never | near Washington, and advanced on the 
ventured a bombardinent within effective Leesburg road to Lewinsville, seven miles 
range. Occasionally they assembled and| from the bridge. Here they took posses- 
opened fire, but-at guch a distance as to/| sion of all the roads, posted their troops so 
render their own guns and those in the|as to command each approach, planted 
batteries equally harmless. 6 their battery, and threw oat skirmishers. 
While these blockading measures were | Their intention was to erect field fortifi- 
in progress on the river, the army under | Cations on a hill near the road-crossing. @ 
Johnston and Beauregard advanced nearer | Early in the day they drove in the South- 
and nearer to Washington, and throwing | &™ pickets. Col. Stuart made disposi- 
forward strong picket forces esr in| tions to attack them. His force consisted 
succession three hille-Munsea! s, Mason | of only three hundred and five men, from 
and Ball’s—from which the dome of the the 13th Virginia, two pieces of the Wash- 
Capital and the more elevated buildings of | ington Artillery, under Capt. Rosser, and a 
the city were plainly in sight. General 
Longstreet’s brigade, with the 13th and and fifty men in all. The Southrons ad- 
7th Virginia, and the Washington Artille- 


ry, were in advance until relieved by 


company of cavalry—about four hundred 





a Statement of Lieut. Haneock, of Indi- 
’ ana, in G. M.’s letters, Sept. 17. Dispatch, 
a MS. letter from Confederate officer. Sept. 19, compare with Washington Star, 


b MS. mem. from Com. Chatard. Sept. 12. 
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vanced rapidly, but cautiously, in skirm- 
ishing order, and gaining the shelter of a 
corn field and skirt of woods near the 
ehemy, opened a hot fire. Griffin's bat- 
tery replied, but shot far over head. The 
two pieces of the Confederates were skil- 
fully managed, shifiing their positions 
rapidly, and firing from every point of ad- 
vantage; their skirmishers were equally 
active, running from one side of the field 
to another, and darting among the trees, 
keeping up an incessant fire, which told 
with effect on the é¢nemy. Im two hours 
afier the fight commenced the Federals 
were in rétreat, which soon became a 
rapid flight, leaving two killed and two 
mortality wounded, besides a small har- 
vest of muskets, hats and koapsacks on 
the field, carrying with them seven dead 
and nine wounded, and losing also six 
prisoners. The Confederates had nota 
man killed or wounded. But McClellan 
comforted Lincoln and the War Depart- 
ment by assuring them that Griffin's bat- 
tery silenced the enemy’s, and that the 
men behaved admirably under fire, con- 
cluding his report with the dismal words; 
“ We shall have no more Bull Run affairs.” a 

In an address to his men soon after this 
affair, Gen. McClellan sought to cheer 
them by saying: “ We have made our last 
retreat; we have seen our last defeat.” 
How far his truth as a military witness, or 
his inspiration as a prophet, have been 
vindicated, the subsequent course of our 
history will disclose. + 

[TO BE CONTINUED ] 


en nnn SED tt tere —— 
PRZTERITA. 
BY 8, D. D. 


I see through the shadows nightly 
The dream of a girlish face, 
That comes like a spirit hghtly, 
With a form of most exquisite grace. 
And there’s life in the orient glowing, 
That reeks from her crystalline cheek; 
There are lips with low music o’erflawing, 
There are looks that are loving and 
meek. 





a Northern accuunt, Dispatch, Sept. 16. 


And I clasp a soft hand in my gladness, 
And wonder at meeting her there ; 

For I knew of a heart-breaking madness, 
A parting once made in despair. 

But the night into spring-time is changing; 
The winds into symphonies sweet; 
And I see the bright butterfly ranging 
The garden of flowers at my feet. . 


Mellow voices of langhrer and singing 

(it is long since I heard them befo:e), 
Arise like the summer wind, bringing 
Sweet sounds from a far remote shore. 
And the voices are murmuring nearer, 

] know every one by its tone, 

O! sounds than all melody dearer, 

That come from the days that are gone. 


But al! tis a dream, a dream only: 
I wake, and the murmurs are hushed; 
. } > > fr i 2 ; >} 
{ had slumbered, (my life is so lonely.) 
O’er a flower that was faded. and 
crushed. 
. 
Long ago, as a iove-pledge ‘twas given, 
By a hand tha: I clasp no more, 
Fora grave—but my heart is all riven 
By a wound to its innermost core. 


In camp, Dec. 28, 1863. 


DOD SSS OOO! 





EVELYN LOCHAVEL. 
RY ANDERSON. 


Author of “ Boarding an Engineer," Pas- 


sion and Principle,” §c. 
CONCLUDED. 
CHAPTER V. 
OUR HERO HAS A RIVAL. 


As Charles was driving out of the vil- 
lage, after the last visit of which I was 
telling you, he met Dr. Gilmer. 

“Why, hallo, Charles!” cried the Dr., 
“where are you driving to at such Jehu 
speed ?” 

“Going ont home,’ replied Charles, 
drawing in his horses. “I have just been 
down to the village.” 

“Anything of interest going on to take 
}you down this time of the week;” asked 
the Doctor. 

“Nothing at all,” be replicd, laconically, 
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leaning over the side of the buggy, to make 
a critical examination of the little bays’ 
foaming flanks. 

A quizical expression came into the Doc- 
tor’s face, and he watched Char'es slowly 
while he made that examination of his 
horses. Whenit was finished, he loeked into 
his face, and breaking into ae laugh, said, 
“Why, man, what hascome over you? You 
used never to go to town except en court 
days, and now [ understand you are always 
there.” 

“Tam sure a bachelor can have court 
day whenever he chooses,” replied Charles, 
stillanxiously observing his foaming horses, 

“Oho,” cried the Doctor, exultingly. “So 
the wind lays that way does it?” Look- 
ing away from Charles, he whistled a bar 
or two of music, then turning to him again, 
he said, with an air of deeper interest, 
“Charles, is it true that you are devoting 
yourself to that new schoolmistress? I 
meant to have had some fine sport there 
I don’t consider it exactly fair 
that you have cut in during my absence, 
and gotten so far ahead of me.” 


myself. 


Iam not ahead of you. I have made 
no progress in her favor,” said Charles in 
a tone which was meant to be very plea- 
sant and candid, but which, in truth, was 
“Some good friend has 
made a more favorable impression for you, 
in your absence, than I have been able to 
win for myself, with all my attentions.” 


rather dejected. 


The Doctor could not conceal his de- 
“QO, then,” he cried, “if that is so, 
I'll enier the lists fairly with you. Let's 
see who will win the race.” 


light. 


“IT don't believe I design entering the 
lists, myself,” said Charles, untying a kno; 
in his whip. Raising his head and ob- 
serving that the Doctor was regarding him 
with an expression of mild astonishment, 
he added, with a confused, sickly smile, 
“In fact, Doctor, I believe I am not a mar- 
rying man.” 

“I am,” replied the Doetor, frankly, 
“That is, provided everything suits,” he 
added, in a jocular tone. “By the way, 
Charles, what of the fortune, I must be 
sure of that before I become too deeply 
entangled.” 

“T can’t say I am sure,” replied Charles, 
cutting the off-hand bay, in an excited 





manner. “I have never enquired about 


her fortune.” 


“Ah, it doesn’t matter to a lucky dog like 
you, born with a silver spoon in your 
mouth, but it is a matter of most confound- 
ed importance to me, I’ll assure you,” the 
Doctor said, with comical earnestness. 


Charles was too much engaged quieting 
his restive horses to reply, and the Doctor 
continued : 


“You see I shail have to go toright much 
expense on her account. I am not pre- 
sentable to her in this garb, and it will 
take about all of my cash on hand to lay 
in a proper outfit. Did you ever see such 
a shabby looking dog ?” 

Charles ran his eyes up and down the 
Doctor’s figure with an expression of un- 
complimentary assent. 

Observing it, the Doctor asked in a fidge- 
ty manner, “Look here, there is no danger 
of my encountering her this evening, I 
ope, one such meeting might spoil all.” 

“There is no danger of her recognizing 
you, except by instinct as she has never 
met you,” replied Charles, in a slightly 
sarcastic tone. “Good evening,” he cried, 
giving the rein to his impatient horses,and 
starting off. 

It was not altogether a bad idea of the 
Doctor's, to be desirous of shunning an 
encounter with any one on whom he was 
anxious to make a favorable impression. 
He certainly was not appearing to that ad- 
vantage which dress is saidto give a man, 
He slackened his speed as he approached 
the village, not desiring to ride by the Col- 
onel’s in the full glare of daylight. It was 
quite twilight when he reached town, and 
was riding by the Colonel’s yard, congratu- 
lating himself that there was no one visi- 
ble, when just then the gate opened, and 
a young lady issued forth. It was Miss 
Lochavel, he saw ata glance. His-only 
consolation was in the thought that she 
did not kaow him, but justas he was pass- 
ing her,a woman ran out of a house on 
the opposite side of the street, screaming 
“Doctor. Doctor! for the love of .-mercy 
stop and see my baby-! It’s got the croup.” 

The Doctor rode resolutely forward, pre” 
tending not to hear, but she shrieked all 
the louder, “Doctor, Doctor Gilmer!’ Oh, 
dear, thought the Doctor, the thing. is out 
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now. “Stop and see my baby, if you 
please; it’s got the croup dreadful bad.” 

It was useléss for the Doctor to feign deaf- 
ness any longer. There was no help for it 
now, he must stop and see the baby— 
which he did in the worst humor imagina- 
ble. The condition of his temper was not 
improved by seeing that Miss Lochavel, 
after hearing his name, seemed to be ob- 
serving him with an air of interest. ‘‘Con- 
found—a baby—that has the croup,” the 
Doctor muttered to himself, as he dis- 
mounted, and “confound a croupy baby,” 
he continued to mutter at intervals, when: 
ever its mother was far enough away to 
make that expression a safe one. 


Doctor Gilmer was one of those contra- 
dictory characters which we meet almost 
every day in actual life and yet, it is so 
difficult to give them an air of reality in a 
book. Jm such characters, each good seems 
balanced by an evil; still .here are times 
when virtue. surmounts every vice. Had 
Doctor Gilmer been a man of wealth and 
leisure, he would have passed smoothly 
through life, exciting probably the admira- 
tien of many. But unfortunately, that 
command, “By the sweat of thy brow, 
thou shat earn thy bread,” had fallen hea- 
vily upon him. Never was there a nature 
formed with more exquisite capacity for 
doing nothing, yet there never lived 
a man with a stronger desire for pos- 
session. Huis self-indulgent habits, his 
keen appreciation of the beautiful, his ar- 
tistic tastes and poetic fancy, made him 
crave that wealth which would enable 
him to live in luxury, surrounded in reality 
vy those achievements of art and genius 
of which he so loved todream. Asa phy- 
sician, he might have been. distinguished ; 
for often, what appeared incomprebensi- 
ble to other men, he could understand ata 
glance. But so soon as the novelty wore 
away, he would throw it aside, and seize 
upon some new hobby, neglect everything 
else until that, too, was exhausted. He 
was a man of extraordinary mental pow- 
ers, in fact a genius, but he was wayward 
and capricious, the creature of whim and 
caprice. Thus his fine faculties, and bright 
attainments, were as useless to himself and 
others, as so much vapor that has escaped 
from a steam boiler, His head was a 





mighty machine, finished off, without an 
equipoise. The Doctor was fond of certain 
dissipations, too, only moderately fond of 
them. It is true, there were stories of a 
very fast youth, but the Doctor was getting 
on in years, rather, and of course was less 
addicted to such follies. The Doctor was 
very amiable, and kind hearted, a great 
favorite, especially with Col. Dabney 
who always insisted he was rot dissipated 
enough to hurt. There were certain other 
stories, of a more sentimentai character, 
connected with the Doctor’s youth, which 
I may as well tell you while I am teiling 
about him. It all happened so long ago, 
though, that it cannot come under the head 
of tattling—rather a matter of history, is 
itnot? People who remembered the Doc- 
tor’s youth, talked of an early and a bu- 
ried love. They said he was engaged to a 
beautiful young girl. She sickened—all 
his skill could nct save her~she died, and 
it was pitiful to see his passionate grief. 
For years he gave himself up to gloom 
and sadness, shunning all society. But by 
and by, when he came back to the world, 
he discovered a wonderful partiality for 
the society of wealthy women. They even 
went so far as to say, he courted all the 
women he met who could give tolerably 
strong evidence of riches. So the story 
got abroad that the Doctor was a fortune 
hunter. He had very much given up this 
halfway sort of love-making when Eve- 
lyn came to the village, but when he heard 
of her wealth he resolved to play the old 
game again, only with more caution. 


‘The Doctor had but few advantages in 
the way of personal appearance. He was 
small and ill-shaped. His beard was fee- 
ble, and his hair, like that of Uncle Ned, 
celebrated in song, didn’t grow in the place 
where it ought to have grown. The Doc- 
tor had one advantage, though, he had the 
finest and inost expressive eyes I eversaw: 
They seemed to come nearer speaking than 
any eyes I have everknown, The Doctor 
had one other peculiarity—his hands, I 
was never in his company for a moment 
without being pleasantly impressed with 
his hands. They were small and white, 
and his fingers tapered like a soft-handed 
girl’s. There was more expression about 
them than any hands I ever saw. I have 
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seen him expressing emotion by a jesture, 
or simply by the position in which he held 
his hands. | never saw any other person 
who had this peculiarity. 

Few men understood better the art of 
making themselves agreeable than Dr. Gil- 
mer, so that, after all Evelyn had heard, she 
was not disappointed when she met him. 
Like many uyly people with fine eyes, he 
made their light throw into obscurity the 
homlier portions of his face. She forgot, 
while listening to his fine fluw of language, 
thatthe lips which uttered it were not 
Hie manner was at- 
tentive an flattering—there seemed to be 


classically shaped. 


an entire forgetfulness of self, and per- 
fect absorption in the remarks of those 
After Dr. Gil- 
mer’s first visit to Evelyn, his attentions to 
her became 


with whom he conversed. 


He carried her 
flowers, he sang for her, and his voice was 
deep and rich;.he loaned her books, and 
wrote for her criticisms, upon what they | 
read,and epigrams—he made sketches of | 
the wild mountain scenery. 


incessant. 


He managed 
always to occupy her attention by some 
achievement of his polished pen or pencil. 

Then she no longer took her walks and 
rides with Henry alone. Dr. Gilmer almost 
No 
ter descant upon the charms of nature—or 
point out 


always joined her. one could bet- 


its undiscovered beauties. In 
his desultory education, he had neglected 
neither geology nor botany, so that he could 
tell her something new of almost every 
fragment of rock they saw, or something 
beautiful of each pretty little bud that dared 
Or 


in their little boat rides, seated at her feet, 


to bloom in that chill mountain soil. 


he would sing to her—songs full of love 
and passion, gazing all the time into her 
And 
when the echo of his deep voice reached 
them from the hills again, he would tell 
her in poetic language of the wild legends 
he had heard in the mountains around. 
And this was not affectation in the Doctor, 
he felt all that he expressed. As soon as he 
knew Evelyn, he forgot all his mercenary 
schemes. The heart that had lain dormant 
so long, leaped into life again. Evelyn’s 
manner, too, roused a delicious hope in his 
bosom. His keen sensibility, and powerful 
imagination made him quick to see. and 
feel all those little acts, by which women 


face, with his soft expressive eyes. 


express preference or dislike. 
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A hundred 
times a week as Evelyn’s manner varied, 
he passed through all the gradations of 
hope, from ecstacy te despair. 

Evelyn was always pleased to see him 
—she consulted him about her reading, 
her painting, and music; and whenever 
there was anything she wanted expressed 
in more beautiful language than she conld 
command, she carried it to him. He was 
making himself necessary to her, and she 
was accepting his services without thought, 
She never asked herself why he so often 
sought ber company, and she thought it 
was as natural for him to say pretty things 
as forthe birds to sing, and the waters to 


| flow. 


And Charles Ruscal, where was he all 


this time? Away. Absenting himself. 
Shut up in his great house alone, nursing 
gloomy, suspicious thoughts. Some wretched 
influence is upon him; he closes his doors, 
and folding his arms, sits gazing moodily 
into the fire. Mrs. Cricket chirps and 
scokls, chatters and sings, but Charles nei- 
ther hears nor heeds. He is gazing.into the 
embers, striving hard to read the story of 
If he 


only knew something—anything—no mat- 
ter what, of that past which haunts him 


a life, which is not written there. 


like an incubus—bhut he knows nothing— 
absolutely nothing. Heis angry with him- 
self a hundred times for ever mentioning 
that German. It was her evident confu- 
sion, then that was sending all those trou- 
blesome thoughts into his mind now. 
Charles feels hurt, indignant—takes it al- 
most as a personal affront, that the only 
woman that he can love, has had a prior 
attachment There are so n.any other wo- 
men whom he does not love—why could 
it not have happened to some of them? 
You see how unreasonable love will make 
people! 
he didn’t know whom to be angry witb; 
so he was gloomy, morose, a little eynical 
perhaps. He was going to stifle this pas- 


sion in its birth—give up this dream of 


He would have been angry, only 


love He had lived a long time without 
it, he could go back to the old life again. 
One thing he was resolved upon, he was. 
not going back to give those German les-., 
sons. This was the conclusion of the first 
week’s meditations. The second, he be- 
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gan to think it was not altogether polite, or} 
even gentlemanlike, to be making engage- 
ments with ladies, and breaking them in 
this way, without a word of explanation, 
What must she think of him? he was afraid 
she was angry. This was the end of the 
second week’s meditations. The third—an 
idea came into his mind, not boldly, rather 
slyly at first—an idea that after all it was 
not such an awful crime to have loved- 
What right had he to hoot at second love» 
who had never felt the first. There was 
something humiliating, too, in this thing of 
shunning a woman because he was afraid 
of loving her too much. He thought it 
would be more manly to go boldly forward 
fet the consequences be what they would 
This idea was strengthening during the 
whole of ihe fonrth week, and the expira- 
tion of a month, found him on his way to 
the village. 

Evelyn met him very kindly. Charles 
looked anxiously, almost hopefully, into her 
face for some symptom of anger or resent- 
ment. It was not there, her expression 
was quietly amiable, and Charles turned 
away with a feeling of painfu! dizappoint- 
ment. Afterall it had been a matter of 
no importance to her, whether he stayed 
or came. 


“Here are some German books I have 
brought you,” said Charles, going towards 
a table, to put down a package. 

Evelyn nodded her head without Wan di 

ing. 

“ [am afraid you have thought a little 
strangely of me,” said Charles, awkwardly, 
still standing by the table, and looking over 
his shoulder at her, “that I did not come to 
give those lessons, as I promised.” 

“Why did you not come?” she asked 
simply. 

Charles was startled by so straight a 
question. Going near her, he said, half 
seriously, half laughingly, 

“T was afraid to come!” : 

“Afraid of what?’ she asked with sur- 
prise. “Did you think I could not learn?” 

“No,” he replied, leaning his head on 
the back of his chair, not looking at her, 
“No, there was danger for me. Can’t you 
imagine what it was?” 

“No, sir. Is it removed?” she asked, 
evidently not understanding his meaning. 


Vou, XXXVITI—6 


— 


“No, it is not removed. The danger is 
increased tenfold,” replied Charles, raising 
his head and gazing into her eyes with an 
expression of passionate fondness. “But 
I no longer shun it. I court it.” 

She coudd no longer misunderstand him. 
now, and yetshe neither started nor blushed, 
nor turned pale, one of which she oughtcer- 
tainly to have done; and I’m afraid you 
are disappointed she did not? Remember, 
atthe very outset, she told you that her 
heart was.dead. You, yourself, have seen 
how strongly impressed she was with the 
idea that she could never love again. You 
should not expect a girl with so strong a 
dash of sentiment in her composition, to 
throw off th's dream of a broken heart and 
blasted bappiness, and accept the first love 
that is offered, just as any common matter- 
of-fact person would do. No, certainly not. 
You must give her time. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CONTAINS A DECLARATION OF LOVE. 


It was one of those warm mild days in 
winter, which come sometimes like @ pro. 
mise,to help us through the cold, dreary 
ones. 

Evelyn had gone out alone, threugh the 
fields for a walk. She passed a little 
wooden bridge which lay in her way, and 
resting on the rail, gazed over into the elear 
‘|pebbly brook, with a feeling of calm en- 
joyment She nad taken off her hat, and 
her long, dark hair, uubound, hung like a 
cloud around her. She was not aware of 
the presence of any one,and she could net 


mer stepped on the bridge and spoke to 
her. 
_ ©What a lovely Ophelia you would make, 
with the aid of a few flowers,” said. the 
Doctor, festing his gun on the bridge, oe 
leaning over the rail beside her. 

“I could never make an Ophelia ; I have 
not her madness, or the cause for it.” 

“Are you sure you have not the fatter 
asked the Doctor earnestly. 

“Yes, sure,” she answered, — 
“Why do you ask ?” 

“J sometimes think,” said the Doctor, 





musingly gazing into the water, “I some- 


sup press a cry of surprise, when Dr, Gils- 
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times think a person of your tender feel- 
ings, and large heart. cannot go through 
life, shutting yourself out from all the 
sweetest emotions it is given us to know; 
at such times,” he continued turning from 
the water to her face, “I look dround for 
the fortunate person upon whom you could 
have bestowed so rich a treasure as your 
heart.” 


“And whom do you see ?” she asked jest- 
ingly. 

“No one who is worthy, and I am sure 
your ambition will prevent you ever be- 
etowing your love upon an unworthy ob- 
ject,” he answered dejectedly. “I wish,” 
he continued, “you would gratify my cu- 
riosity and give me your beaw ideal of the 
man Whom you would have become your 
Lord, your Governor, your King?” 

“I have him in my mind’s eye, floating 
out—butI cannot explain. He must be, 
first of all, good and noble, and he must 
be that much cleverer than me that he can 
tead me, but net so much cleverer that I 
cannot follow him.” 

“Ah, me, what an awfully difficult task 
you will have to find such a man.” 

“I don’t think so,” replied Evelyn, art- 
lassly. “I. see them noble and clever 
enough, I don’t despair of finding goodness 
t20.” 

“Listen to me, Miss Lochavel,” he said 
softly, laying his hand upon hers. “Give 
me a place in your heart, and you can 
make me what you will. Yourlove would 





make me good.” 


“No, oh no,” cried Evelyn, in a tone of; 


distress, and struggling to free her hand. “I; 
eannot make you good. Icannot make my- 
#elf good.” 

“Don’t turn from me,” said the Doctor, 
pleadingly. ‘Let me tell you how much I 
love you. How I worship you. Do you: 
can you love me?” he asked, bending for- 
ward with an eager glance into her face 
He saw only a look of troubled surprise 
there, and drawing back, he added gloom- 
ily, “if you will not let me love you, I 
have nothing left to live for.” 

“You have known me too short a time 
for such love as this,” said Evelyn incred- 
alously. 

‘Do not think so,” he cried, passionate- 
ly. The first hour I saw you I loved you 





—my heart acknowledged you its queen. 





Why, if I had seen only your picture I 
should have loved you; how could I resist 
all the charms of life?’ he asked, with a 
softly reprachful glance. Evelyn shunned 
his look, end he added with an impatient 
jesture, “I could never make love by rule 
and compass. If Lloved you at once why 
need I wait years to tell you so?” [I 
thought Miss Loctavel would be superior 
to such conventionalism. I thought you 
would understand me.” 

Evelyn was still leaning upon the rail 
with her face averted from him. At last 
she turned to him and said in-a tone of 
deep, heartfelt sorrow, 

“Doctor, why have you roused me from 
my dream? I was so happy in your friend- 
ship.” 

A sudden pallor overspread the Doctor’s 
face, as he looked fondly into hers, then 
bowing his head upon his hand, he said, in 
a tone of unutterable sadness, “Ah, yes. 
It is always thus—friendship—regard, any 
thing but that love which-I crave more 
than life itself. O Miss Lochavel! your 
woman’s heart would be touched with 
compassion, if you knew what a life of 
misery and privation mine has been. With 
me, no bud of hope has ever reached the 
flower. All are blighted. All. Other 
people can win love fall and deep, while 
mine must ever be unreturned—or if @ 
heart learns to throb for me, the cold finger 
of death stills its beatings. Evelyn, Eve- 
lyn, what have I done to merit such a fate 
from that heaven which is called just?’ 

“Hush,” said Evelyn, in a tone of gentle 
reproach, while tears of compassion 
sprung to her eyes. 

“Forgive me,” said he, “I did not mean 
to wound you, but when a man loves with 
his whole soul, as I have loved you, and 
finds itis all in vain, sorrow will make 
him selfish. I was learning contentment, 
or at least, I was starving out of my heart 
all desire for love when I met you. You 
came across my path like a great tempta- 
tion, and I had no power to resist. What 
a fool I was ever to think you could care 
for me:” 

“| do care for you-—care more for you 
now than you will believe. But 

“Then why not let me love you,” he 
asked, while his soft, trembling fingers 
again closed pleadingly upon her hand, 
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and a flush of hope relighted his face. 
“Why not let me love you? Asa proof of 
my great love for you, I am willing to wait 
months, or years, if you will only give me 
the slightest ray of hope, that you can ever 
return my love.” 

“I cannot,” she answered honestly, “I 
cannot. I am only your friend. I can 
promise to be no more.” 

“Then life is one long blank to me,” said 
he, compressing his lips, while that ghastly 
pallor again overspread his face. “Would 
your refusal could strike me dead, or that 





this gurgling brook had power to destroy 
life, I might soon end it, with all its woes.” 

An expression almost of contempt flit- 
ted over Evelyn’s face us she replied to 
him. 

“I did notexpect to Lear this frem you, Dr 
Gilmer. To see a man strong and talented» 
with the world before him, and his destiny 
in his own hands, sinking thus beneath the 
blow of disappointment, I cannot tell 
you what emotions it excites in me.” 

The Dector's face worked convulsedly as 
he replied : 

“You are all in the world that I care for 
What have I to live for?” 

“Men of your stamp, Dr. Gilmer are not 
generally deafto the voice of ambition; 
how easily you might win distinction. 
Your Creator has given you the capacity te 
entertain and instruct all around you. This 
is not all,” she continued, in alow tone, 
while a faint blush overspread her face, 
“You have yet to make your peace with a 
justly offended God, a work for which 
oar life-time is given us—and yet you taik 
ef nothing to live for.” 

“Enough, enough,” cried the Doctor, 
raising his head from his hand. “Grant 
me your forgiveness, and I will live to 
prove Lam worthy. Forgetali chat I have 
said this evening, and be to me the sweet 
invaluable friend you were before.”’ 

“Gladly,” cried Evelyn, holding out her 
hand to him, which he took and pressed to 
his lips. “Gladily will I forget this even- 
ing and live as we were before. Your 


friendship has become very dear and ne- 


cessary to me.” 
Dr. Gilmer only smiled sorrowfully as 
he placed her arm in his and turned to- 


Silent and sad, they walked in the young 
moonlight. 

You have doubtless observed,and perhaps 
been annoyed by the fact that the smallest 
amount.of love-making cannot be carried 
on in a village, without exciting remarks, 
so, of course, anything so pointed as Dr. 
Gilmer’s attentions to Evelyn did not ea- 
cape observation. The correctness of the 
information which the good people had 
on the subject was really wonderful too. 
They even knew the very day—nay the very 
hour when the Doctor had proprosed to 
her. The remarkable accuracy, with 
which they judged so far, suddenly forsook 
them at this point, though, for they believ- 
ed and reported an engagement existing 
between the above named parties. I sup- 
pose, if the records of Cupid's court sould 
be examinel, it would be found that the 
decision “No” was as often recorded as 
“Yes,” yet I never knew a case cf court- 
ship that was not aggravated into an en- 
gagement, by Madame Rumor, until there 
was something positive known to the con 
trary. 

The Doctor was a little startled to find 
himself receiving congratulations, just 
when he felt most dejected, or even crab- 
bed, perhaps—for a discardal will some- 
times have that effect on an otherwise 
amiable man. It seemed very much like 
mockery to him at first, and I think he had 
dim, unsettled ideas of knocking two or 
three men down, or thought with grim sa- 
tisfaction of severing the jugular of some 
of his especial friends. By and by, though, 
these diabolical thoughts gave place to bet- 
ter feelings, and it came to be a pleasure 
to the Doctor to listen to these sympathetic 
expressions. 

It seems one of the peculiarities of 
human nature to love to hear those 
things which we wish very much were 
true, even when we ourselves are painful- 
ly aware of their non-existence. So the 
Doctor learned to love these congratula- 
tion, and when he became familiarized 
with them, he began to think, after all, they 
might some day be deserved, for she had 
expressed a great regard for his friendship. 
He knew of no other attachment, so long as 
that was the casé—he might hope. I have 





wards the village. 


described the Doctor as being of a san- 
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grine temperament, you remember. After 
such reflections, he resumed his visits to 
the Colonel’s and saw Evelyn very often 
She was very kine to him. She was ten. 
der-hearted, and could not bear the idea o! 
giving another pain, and she strove by 
every means in her power to convince the 
Doctor that, although she could not love 
him, and marry him she had the best fee!l- 
ings in the world for him. It was pure 
charity, on her part, but the Doctor saw it, | 
and mistook it for encouragement. And 
the world saw it and mistook it for love. 
Madame Rumor, with more foundation 
than usual, continued to spread her reports, 
until they reached out to the Willows and 


startled Charles from his dreams. Evelyn 
engaged, and to Dr. Gilmer? I know of 


no combustible material the explosion of 
which, at his very feet, would have caused 
him more astonishment, so lam left en- 
tirely without a comparison by which to 
express his surprise. I find it difficult to 
express his after feeling, they were so 
eomplicated. His first and strongest were 
anger and vexation against himse!f—he had 
allowed a prize offered to his acquisition, 
to be usurped by another without making 
one proper eflort to winit. His next was 
indignation against Dr. Gilmer. He, by 
some guileful influence had won her heart. 
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tender strain, again, after a short time giv- 


en to aggravation. Proving that it is im- 
possible to be angry long with one we love. 
He went back to the village. He thought 
it would be wiser to see her this last time, 
then give her up. It was false philosophy, 
but he honestly believed it. Cupid isa 
cruel, cruel god. Any other deity would 
have had compassion on a poor miserable 
subject, and not have maddened him by a 
decision confirmatory of his great fears. 
Charles thonght be could be more resigned, 
if he found Evelyn kind and gentle— 
or even slightly tender towards him, this 
last evening. But instead he found Dr. 
Gilmer. The Doctor was looking exagge- 
ratedly happy, Charles thought, and was 
of talk. Evelyn 
seemed to listen with exceeding interest. 


one incessant stream 
Persevering in her conscientious determin- 
ation to lessen the pain she had given, she 
paid him numberiess little attentions, 
which the Doctor received with excessive 
satisfaction. 

It is needless for me to tell you Charles 
He left with a besom 


filled with demoniacal passions, lamafraid 


did not tarry long. 


resolved never, never to return. 








He thought he could have borne it better, 
had it been anybody in the world but Dr. 
Gilmer. Surely a man of his nature could 
never make Evelyn happy. He felt self- 
condemued that he had not himself given 
her some idea of the Doctor’s character, 
but pshaw! she must know, she did know, 
and here his thoughts ran out into a little 
petulant strain against Evelyn. Poor, in. 
nocent Evelyn! By George! she must 
have been easily won, to have given her 
heart to such a man as Gilmer, because he 
could talk well, quote poetry and flatter, 
and look tenderly at ber. Such things gave 
but a pitifal promise of happiness. The 
day would strely come, when she would 
repent being entrapped by such snares. 
This was a most unlooked for awakening 
from his dream. 
her from his thoughts—and yet he thought 
he would like to see her once more before 
she was banished. Have one more look— 


perhaps word, of love—before he gave her 


up forever to another. So he fell into this 


Forthwith he must put: 





CHAPTER VII. 

THE COLONEL GIVES A PARTY. 
My story was in serious danger of com- 
ing to an awkward conclusion with my 
last chapter. Charles, you saw, was hon- 


estly determ'ned never to come back, and 





I might never have been able to have 
my 
again, but for a littl \imely assistance 
from Col. Rixey. The Colonel was subject 
to , | know no word that expresses the 
disease, butit was in reality an incurable fe- 
ver for party giving. This disease would 


brought hero and heroine ‘ogether 





sometimes make its appearance at the odd- 
est and most inconvenient ‘seasons. An 
unconquerable desire to give a party would 
seize him when there appeared really no 
In this case, though, 








provocation for it. 
there was sone slight reason in his whim. 
Henry’s school days in the village were 
over, he was going off to College, :and 
Mattie wanted to give the party.. _Evelyn, 
too, the Colonel said, in his conversation 
with Mrs. Rixey, would enjoy it. Mrs. 
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Rixey was in the habit of caising a great 
many objections to the parties, and the 
Colonel was in the habit of resisting and 
making light of them. She, with her prac- 
tical good sense, generally gave in after a 
little resisiance, and went cheerfully to 
work to prepare them. I think the Colo- 
nel’s remark that Evelyn would enjoy it, 
was a convincing argument with her, for 
she had been troubled of late with the 
idea that Evélyn was looking sad. 

When the scheme was explainad to Eve- 
lyn, she entered heartily into it, and by 
her taste and ingenuity added many an 


| not thinking of the impression he was ma- 
king, he was only nursing a delicious de- 
lusion. He was anwilling that any other 
person should approach her, only because 
it would break that spell. He didn’t care 
that she should talk to him. It suited his 
humor well that she should be silent; ke 
only craved to have ber near him. 

A perplexing; troubled idea had come 
into Evelyn’s head as she stood in silence 
by the Doctor. It was an idea Davy Chil- 
dress had suggested to her months before, 
but she had taken no serious notice of it at 
the time. Appearances this evening 


exquisite touch to Mrs. Rixey’s arrange- brought it forcibly tohermind. It was the 


ments. 


idea that Charles and Sis Childress were 


All the fashion, wealth and beauty of|fond of each other. She could not tell 
our town and county turned out to that why it bothered and perplexed her,except 
party. Even Charles Ruscal was induced | that she thought they would not suit each 
to lay aside the recluse life he had been| Other very well. Yet she could not ex- 
living since his last visit to the village. plain the origin of this thought, for Charles 
He explained to himself very often that he | W@S looking very much pleased, and Sis 
was not going, to see Evelyn, but because seemed radiantly sanguine. Sis was unt- 
he felt it his duty not to slight one of the | Sually affected, Evelyn thought, and she 
Colonel’s parties. To strengthen himself|could not help feeling provoked with her 
in this conviction, he kept aloof from Eve- | for shaking her curls about in such a sense- 


lyn that evening, devoting himself exclu 


.| less manner, butshe chided herself the next 


sively to Sis Chrildress. He talked a great; moment for the feeling, for Sis looked so 
deal, and seemed very gay. Evelyn thought | imnocent and happy, and once, when they 
she had never seen him look happier. He} were standing very ncar each other, and 


was very near her all the evening, althoug! 


,| Charles had turned away, Sis whispered in 


he was not talking to her, or seéming| such a delightfully confiding tone, “I think 


aware of her presence. It was a weak 


ness with Charles, that he was consciously 


guilty of—he wanted to hear all she said 


-| he is the model of manly excellence.” 
Evelyn turned away from her flushed, 
.|joyful face, with a smiling assent, smother- 


She was not saying much, though. [think | ing in her heart, an uncharitable thought 


it was not a pleasant evening for Evelyn 


.| that Sis was rather silly. 


She seemed ina dreamy abstracted mood.| As the hour tor supper approached, Davy 


She did not acknowledge it to herself, bu 


t| Childress began to wave his perfumed 


Dr. Gilmer’s attentions were annoying to| handkerchief like an enchanter’s wand 


her. They were calculated to embarrass 


,|about Evelyn, in spite of the Doctor’s for- 


at least, if not annoy her. He was by her| midable air of possessorship. To be can- 
side all the evening—not the gay talking| did, though, [ believe the Doctor was 
Gilmer he was wont to be, but quiet and | more amiable to Davy thanhe would have 


silent, regarding her with an expression o 


f| been toalinost any other man in the room. 


subdued tenderness. These was a certain| When supper was announced, Davy offer- 
air of right—posession in his manner,|ed his arm and Evelyn accepted it. When 
which would have impressed the idea of| they came out from the table, Davy asked 
an engagement upon any ignorant observer. | her to promenade with him on the porch 
If Evelyn had not been so pre-occupied, | [t was mild and pleasant, and Evelyn con 
she would have observed this conduct of] sented, secretly glad to escape for a while 
the Doctor’s, and perhaps been seriously | from the Doctor’s attentions. 


angered by it,though I don’t think the} “Why Miss,” said Davy, as soon as they 


Doctor meant anything rascally. He wa 





$|had gotten out on the porch, “Why Miss, i 
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never saw anything so special as Dr. Gil- 
mer’s attentions. Hardly gives a fellow a 
chance to speak to you, Miss.” * 

“The Doctor and I are good friends,” 
said Evelyn, quietly. 

“Friends, Miss,” said Davy, bobbing his 
head sagaciously. Yes, I’M! be hushed if 
you ain’t more than friends,” 

Evelyn did not reply, and Davy eontin- 
ved, adjusting his cravat nervously with 
one hand: 


“I tell you what Miss, I think you would 
be an uncommon good hand to lead a fel- 
Yow on. Uncommon good hand.” 
~ “Lead en to what? I don’t understand 
you.” 

“To love you, and totell you so,”’ replied 
avy, emphatically. 

“Oh!” replied Evelyn, carelessly, “I don’t 
know why you should think so.” 

“I, of all people in the world, Miss,” said 
Davy, laying his hand on his heart with a 
tragical air, and looking fixedly into her 
face. 

“You, why,” asked Evelyn, in a per- 
plexed tone, as shg returned his glance, 

“O Miss. Me, because ” here 
Davy broke down with a nervous giggle. 
Turning his head aside he coughed in his 
hand, then said resolutely, but tremulously, 
“Pll face itout. O Miss, 1 love you most 
deeply.” 

Evelyn was sileat, and David continued 
eacitedly, waving his handkerchief. “O 
Miss, I do love you devotedly, and you are 
aot to think its on account of the money at 
all. It would have been all the same, 








Miss, if you had not been worth a cent. 1} 


value you above pearls and diamonds, 
Miss.” 

“Iam very sorry to hear it, 
Evelyn. 

“Why?” cried David, in atone of min- 
gied astonishment and alarm. 

“Because I don’t love you,” she replied 
frankly. 

“Good gracious, Miss!" cried David, in 
an unnaturally high key, while he made 
spasmodic movements with his arms and 
legs. “Why, Miss! you are not in earnest. 
Stop and think. Iam as rich as I can be. 
I'll do every thing you want me to. And 
oh Miss, I do love you so,” he added with 


% 


replied 





a lugubrious wail, laying his hands to his 





face, as if he was taken with a violent fit 
of tooth-ache. 

Evelyn szid something again, in a com- 
passionate tone, about being sorry, and un- 
able to love him. David exclaimed ine 
tone of wild incredulity : 

“Good Heavens, Miss! I had no more 
idea of it than nothing. I was just as sure 
you’d say yes, as I could be.” 

“Really. Iam afraid you have misun- 
derstood me,” replied Evelyn, rather prond- 
ly. “I am not conscious of ever having be- 
trayed any partiality for you.”’ 

“No. Oh no. 
ened David imploringly, raising his hand- 
kerchief to his face. “Nota bit of it, Miss. 
Not you. Til do you justice. It was me 
made a fool of myself. But, oh I loved 
you so,” he added again app'ying his hand- 
kerchief to his eyes. 

Evelyn looked at him with a troubled 
face, and he said, with an explanatory 


Stop, Miss. Pray don’t,” 


manner: 
“Think I must have the grip, Miss. Sub- 
ject to it. 


eyes.” 


A great flowing atthe nose and 
He paused as if a sudden thought 
had struck him, and said, “Miss, may be, 
if I was to kneel to youit would be better. 
Without further consideration he came 
lumberingly upon his knees, and seizing 
her hand cried inthe most impassioned 
tone, “O Miss, I hope—,I hope — some- 
thing.” 

Evelyn turned away from 
clasping his hand together, he 
tically : 


“QO Miss, if you'll wait a minute I could 


him, and 
cried fran - 


think of something pretty to say. "Twon’t 
take me long.” 

But Evelyn declined waiting for the re- 
sult, coneluding that it would take Davi 
about as long to think of something pretty 
as Athens was in spreading herself from 
the Acropolis to the sea. 

David sprang up, and rushing after her, 
whispered despairingly, “One minute, 
Miss! Js there a previous attachment? 

Evelyn did not reply, and he asked 
eagerly : 

“Is it Dr. Gilmer?” 


admonition. 


Then added in a 
tone of sad “It won’t do, 
Miss. He couldn’t bread you.” 

Evelyn was surprised when she returned 
to the parlor, to have Charles meet her in 
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the most frieadly manner, as if he was 
just then aware of her presence. He of 
fered no explanation of his conduct, and 
it naturally puzzled her for sometime after- 
wards, until Mrs. Rixey told her she and 
Charles had fallen into a conversation du- 
ring Evelyn’s absence from the room, and 
it happened the report of an engagement 
between Dr. Gilmer and herself was men- 
tioned. It happened—that was the way 
Mrs. Rixey expressed it—though I strengly 
suspect she had herself purposely intro- 
duced it. She had beeff thoroughly pro- 
voked by the report. She had been great- 
ly annoyed, too, by Charles’ conduct to- 
wards Evelyn. Quickly attributing it to 
his faith in those reports, she set herself 
to explain to his satisfaction their utter 
avant of foundation. 

“J told Charles,” she said indignantly, 
when she was repeating the conversation 
to Evelyn. “I told Charles I felt really an- 
gry with him that he could believe you 
would accept old Gilmer’s fossil remains 
of a heart.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CONCLUDES THE STORY. 


That must bea sad nature, indeed, which 
can be unhappy in spring time. When 
there is so much that is bright and beauti- 
ful, to win our thoughts from self, it is 
hardly possible to turn oar eyes within 
and dwell upon blight and sorrow. With 
holy eloquence, then, earth pleads the 
cause of hope with her dejected, despair- 
ing children. Watch her making her toilet 
for summer—see how she trails her deli- 
vate, scented flowers, on the bleak ground, 
and crowds her emerald leaves upon every 
bare, unsightly bough. With gorgeous 
drapery, she hides each trace of winter's 
cruel desolation, and comes forth in per- 
fect beauty, like that she wore when fresh 
from her Creator’s hand—perfect, save the 
one blot which sin has made; all her gor 
geous drapery can rot hide that, nor her 
oceans of rivers wash out the stain. 
Though she tells her age by centuries, she 
yet does her work with the cheerful alac 
rity of youth. She is still full of tearful 


warmth for passionate summer, and of 
mellowed beauty and quiet for sad. dying 
autumn. Men will sometimes weary of 
the dull, monotonous routine of life, which, 
alas! often fails to bring them happiness, 
and when disappointment mingles despair 
in the cup, no wonder they sicken and 
turn from every effort, drifting like demons 
upon the tide of life, their faces turned not 
to eternity, but earthwards. I have some- 
times pictured to myself the frenzied look 
of terror and alarm, such faces’ would 
wear, if nature, touched by their example, 
wearied of her labour and refused to do 
her work. If she failed to melt her snows, 
and blow her blossoms, and change her 
seasons. Oh, what bitter complainings 
would be poured into her ear; how wit 
lingly and eagerly we would embrace her 


motto, which is, “be up and doing, Goad 
will prosper.” 


Spring had come to our village like a 
messenger ef gladness. The buds were 
bursting, the bitds were singing, and the 
wind was soft, warm and wooing, like a 
lover’s breath. With its wake of color and 
joy, it. stole about our homes, and into our 


lethargy. Nature’s imitators, we come 
fprth in bright colors, with bright hopes for 
the future. All but Evelyn Locharel— 
Pretty Evelyn! I could not think what 
ailed her these growing spring months,—a 
vague sadness, like an incurable disease, 
seemed to possess her. 


The funniest part of it was, that Evelyn 
herself could not guess the cause of this 
melancholy. She was not ill, she said, 
and she knew, hones‘ly, it was not for the 
old dream, for it was a weakness to he! 
even to think of that now. It was no 
mere passion, because there was no object. 
Not Dr. Gilmer! not Charles—because he 
loved another. This thought was often in 
her mind in her hours of idleness—-she 
was only dimly conscious that it troubled 
her. She knew that Sis was a sweet, ami- 
able, likely girl, yet she found herself con- 
stantly reasoning, that these things alone 
could not make Charles happy. They 
might depart all too soon, and leave her 
to him—loveless. Of course she did not 
love him herself! She never once had sueh 





ympathy for fickle spring—of anxiety and 





athought. Poor, silly Evelyn! What need 
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had she to trouble herseif for Charles’ hap- 
piness, if she did not love him? 

Mrs. Rixey grew provokingly fidgety 
about Evelyn, she said she was confining 
herself too elosely with Mattie, and was 
making herself ill. The Colonel said she 
was threatened with a low country fever, 
and this, after all, might have been the 
most sensible solution of the question. 

When our village children were going 
out to the woods fora May-day celebration, 
Miss Rixey was anxious that Evelyn should 
accompany them, because she thought the 
exercise and excitement would do her 
good. I don’t think Evelyn cared to go, 
brt she was of a gentle spirit, and ever 
yielded to other’s wishes. The affair was 
not confined to the little ones,—we grown 
up children went with them to the green 
woods, fresh and bright with sweet odors 
and colors. When we were there, Evelyn 
looked pale, and was silent. I think the 
noisy mirth of the happy children grated 
harshly on herear. Dr. Gilmer was with 
her, watching her anxiously and tenderly. 
He said she needed restand quiet, and he 
jed her from us to an embowered seat, 
that the sounds of merriment might not 
reach her until they were mellowed by 
distance. 

Amid such surrounding, a less imagina- 
tive man than Dr. Gilmer, would have 
thought and talked of love. No wonder 
then, the doctor went back to the old 
theme, and pleaded with increased pathos, 
his hopeless love. For awhile Evelyn 
seemed scarce to hear him—with down- 
east head, she idly and dreamily picked 
the lichen growing upon the shelving rock, 
upon which she sat. But when the doctor 
‘reproached her with her indifference to his 
misery, she turned to him and told him 
again of those things for which she would 
have him live—the fame and glory which 
a man like himcould win. ‘The doctor in- 
terrupted her with a petulent gesture, and 
said : 

“T thought I had already explained to 
you, that I could never live a persecuted 
life for the sake of a deified memory. J 
want somebody to grow old with me and 
make me happy every day. [am tired of 
pleasure, 1 want happiness. O! Evelyn, 


is there no hope that you can ever love 


She raised her eyes to his, they were 
very near her, liquid and tender, and full 
of beseeching love. Her hand, calm, soft 
and passive as a little child’s, rested in his, 
he raised it and pressed it passionately to 
his lips. 

Just then a strong arm parted the boughs 
about them, and Charlies Ruscal stood be- 
fore them. For one moment he regarded 
them with a pale, startled look of surprise, 
the next he muttered an apology and was 


gone. What had he seen ?’—what did he 
beheve ? Evelyn had started from her 
seat. She was standing with clasped 


hands, the qiiick breath coming and going 
between her parted lips. A sudden con- 
sciousness of love—love for him, like a 
mysterious whisper, thrilled every fibre of 
her delicate frame. Dr. Gilmer had risen 
too and was gazing into her face with 
an eagér, questioning look. In a stern, in- 
credulous tone he asked: “Evelyn, what 
ails you? is it that he—” 

She turned quitkly to him, and said 
tremulously— 

“Oh, let us go! Take me back—I am 
ill—I must-go home.” 

Silently, he placed her arm in his, and 
hurried baek. Not another word was spo- 
ken. Of course, this little ineident inter- 
rupted our merriment. Our solieitude was 
greatly excited for Evelyn, though £ must 
confess I never saw a better imitation of 
health, than that her flushed, excited face 
made. We placed her in the carriage and 
started offhome. Atlithe way, Mrs. Rixey 
was urging her to keep quiet, not to talk 
or excite herself—which was quite unne- 
cessary, as Evelyn was taking the invalid’s 
privilege of saying nothing, only gazing 
absenily out of the window, nothing more. 
Calm and passive she seemed to us, though 
in reality a wild tumult was raging in her 
bosom. Again she had become the will 
ing dupe of a fancy which could bring her 
nothing but misery. It was so much worse 
than before, inasmuch as she had given 
her heart unasked. But he should never— 
never know it—a thousand times she re- 
peated to herself never—never. It was 
some consolation to her wounded pride. 
It was with secret satisfaction she heard 
Mrs. Rixey speak of an engagement Charles 
had made for the nextevening. By every 





me?” 





means in her power she would seek to 
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deceive him—silly, silly Evelyn! What, ed quickly in the affirmative. The Colo- 
had Charles seen or heard, that would in-| nel did not mean to be severe. He would 


duce him to believe she loved him? “ See 
what cowards conscience doth make of us 
all.” Unfortunately though, Cliarles spoil- 
ed all her deceptive schemes, by failing to 
make his appearance the next evening. 
Instead of coming, he sent her a bouquet 
of flowers, and Mrs. Rixey a note of apol- 
egy, which ran as follows : 


“I trust, my dear madam, that you will 
receive my apology, for failing to keep my 
engagement to-day. When I accepted 
your kind invitation, a previous engage- 
ment to join Miss Childress’ party to the 
Falls, had escaped my memory. As I 
shall probably be absent sone time, I shall 
not see Miss Lochavel again. Please pre- 
sent the bouquet with my compliments, 
and say to her, that I hope her future life 
may be as pleasant as her sojourn here has 
been tome. You will see from this spe- 
cimen of my green home, that my poor 
flowers are sadly in want of kinder care, 
and more tender training than I can give 
them, but, like their unhappy owner, they 
must learn to live and thrive without wo- 
man’s love and kindness.” 


What.a miserable subterfuge this was 
on Charles’ part—this note. Of course 
anybody, with a particle of discernment, 
could see the absurdity of the thing. The 
idea of his engagement for Niagara, inter- 
fering with his engagement for tea! Peo- 
ple in love are so ridiculous. I wonder 
they don’t go sometimes and knock their 
brains out, just from pure want of sense. 

We were surprised when Evelyn came 
down to tea; it was the first time she had 
left her room since the May- party. 

“Evelyn, did you get your flowers?” 
asked Mrs. Rixey. 

“ Yes,” she answered in an absent, drea- 
my way. 

“ Did you see the note?” 

“What note?” she asked, then added 
hastily, as if she had suddenly recalled it 
to her mind, “ oh, yes, I saw the note.” _ 

“Til declare, I shall begin to believe 
those stories about Charley and Sis,” said 
the Colonel; “he is always with the Chil- 
dresses, and now he is going to follow 
them off to the Falls! Looks rather suspi- 
cious, don’t it Evelyn?” 

Evelyn winced slightly, but she answer- 


not have said it for any thing in thé world, 
if he had thought it would hurt her; We 
were beginning to suspect Zvelyn’s secret, 
but the Colonel did not. He bad a natural 
inaptitude for taking hold of anything that 
failed to present itself in a purely tangible 
shape. 

We were having rather a dull time over 
the tea table, when the door bell rang out 
violently. Evelyn sprang from. her chair. 
“Tt is Dr. Gilmer,” she cried, “ beannot 
see him,’ and hurried from the room. 


Half an hour after, Mrs. Rixey went up 
to her room and found her lying insensible. 
She alarmed the house, and Dr. Gilmer 
was called intéthe room: Evelyn was ill, 
desperately, wretchedly ill; for days and 
weeks fever coursed madly through her 
veins, sending the hectic to her cheek, and 
the fierce unnatural light to her gentle, 
dreamy eyes. By-and-by, it breathed its 
poisoned breath upon her brain, then wild, 
fantastic delirium usurped tha seat of rea- 
son. Dav and night she raved of sights 
and sounds unseen, unheard by those 
around her. Dr. Gilmer was her constant, 
faithful attendant. With his own hand, 
he proposed and held to her burning lips 
the draughts which were te allay her fever 
—he spoke the kind, gentle words which 
soothed her into quiet from delirious fren- 
zy. 
sat by ber bed watching, never abating for 
one moment his vigdance, but ever ready, 


Through the long, cheerless nights, he 


with love’s eagerness, to anticipate her 
Once, when Mrs. Rixey was gone 
from the room, and he was left alone with 
her for a moment, he rose and took her 
hand in his—her pale, wasted hand, frail 
and delicate like a sea shell. He held it 
firmly, and bending to her, asked in a low 
tone: “ Evelyn, do you love Charles Rus- 
cal?” 


wants. 


The pulse gave one fearful throb, then 
was still, as if life had gone out from her. 
Sternly he repeated his question, gazing 
fixedly into her eyes, as if he would com- 
pel her confession by the strength of his 
glance; “ Evelyn, do you love him?” 

She turned restlessly on her pillow, then 
looking into his face with a confiding, 
childlike countenance, she whispered‘ 
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‘“‘Love him. But he shall never, never 
know it.” 

With a groan he turned from her. Throw- 
ing himself into a ehair, he buried his 
face in his bands. 

“Fool! Idiot!” he muttered. “I de- 
serve it all for my baseness. What right 
had I to confer with her madness and steal 
her secrets ?” 

Evelyn continued to talk after Mrs. 
Rixey returned to the room; repeating as- 
sertions of her love. Mary hurried to her 
and endeavored to hush her into silence. 
Dr. Gilmer motioned her aside impatiently, 
saying harshly, “ Let her alone. I know.” 

The fever had fled, leaving behind that 
lassitude and exhaustion, which ever suc- 
ceeds its unnatural strefgth and excite- 
ment. Slowly Evelyn was creeping back 
to hfe. Slowly, as the pale messenger re- 
ceded, her powers of mind and body re- 
sumed their functions. One by one, the 
events of the past, all save that dark sea- 
son of delirium, she had no memory of 
that came backtoher. The pain and sick- 
ness of body, and the pain and sickness o 
heart which preceded it, and through itall 
like a stream of sweet music, came the 
memory of Dr. Gilmer’s loving care and 
kindness. He was stili there, watching 
over her so tenderly, yet so sadly it thrill- 
ed her to the very soul. He had come now 
to know he must give her up, he sat for 
hours indulging in reverie. Speculating 
upon the time when she should go from 
him, and imagining Whathe would be with- 
out her. It was a hard lesson he was 
teaching himself, and every effort only 
seemed to burn her image deeper into his 
heart. It is not wonderful that the thought 
sometimes came into her grateful heart, 
that 1t would have been better, far better, to 
have Joved him and made him happy, than 
again to have thrown her affections to the 
winds. In her poor, pitiful, weak state, 
she upbraided herself again and again for 
her folly. She charged her imagination 
with a thousand crimes. It was the cause 
of all the sorrow she had ever known. It 
was the Ignis Fatuus which all her life had 
led her astray, blinding her to the present 
helps and pleasures, which would have 
made her lifehappy. Her mind was free 
from its thraldom now, and she was thank- 








ful! Alas! her mind was still its slave 
and ever would be. I am sorry—no not 
sorry either, for | once heard a great and 
wise man say, it was ever in such minds, 
that grand and noble thoughts and deeds 
had their birth. He said such natures 
lived in a world above ours, and thus it 
was they came to have thoughts, and to 
perform deeds superior to our own. I re- 
member his words with peculiar pleasure, 
now that [ am telling you of Evelyn. I 
must confess her imagination led to nothing 
grand,—only an unhappy love. But then 
she was a poor, weak woman, and like the 
spreading Banyan, must ever turn back to 
earth for life and nourishment. 

I remember Dr. Gilmer’s coming in to 
see Evelyn one pleasant afternoon, after 
she begun to sit up, and even to walk 
about her room a little. He said she was 
not growing strong fast enough ; she should 
go out on the porch and breatne more freely 
the glorious mountain air. 

“Take my arm,” he said; “let me teach 
you again to walk.” 

Evelyn said something about being so 
much trouble to him, but he replied smi- 
lingly, “Don’t you know the bird that we 
nurse, is the bird that we love?” 

On the porch he sat in silence by her 
side, fora time, then suddenly turning to 
her, he said: 

“Evelyn, I have brought you out here, 
because I have something to say to you, 
which I could never say in there—it would 
suflocate me.” 

Evelyn raised her eyes with startled 
surprise, and he continued, not looking at 
her, but away to the West, where the sun 
was sinking behind the long line of blue 
mountains. “I have come to say good by 
to you. Lam going away. 1 shall never 
see you again.” 

An exclamation of sorrow burst from 
Evelyn, as she raised her questioning eyes 
to his. 

“T am going away Evelyn,” he continz- 
ed, “because I can not be near you and 
not love you. I have tried bard to learn 
the lesson—every meeting keeps trembling- 
ly alive thathope, which should have died 
long ago. You have been candid with me 
from the first, cruelly candid,” he continu. 
ed with a sad smile. “Jf I had acted the 
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part of wisdom, or even exhibited ordinary 
prudence and discretion, I would at once 
have abandoned so hopeless an enterprise, 
put I found it impossible to tear your im- 
ave from my heart.” 

“Oh! don’t go away,” pleaded Evelyn 
mournfully. 

“ You know not what you ask,” he said 
gloomily, then turning to her he continued 
passionately; “do you think, Evelyn, that I 
could remain here and see you happy with 
another? Do you—” 

* What other?” cried Evelyn with a look 
of alarm. ‘ There is no other.” 

“ Forgive me,” he said in a low, penitent 
tone. “Forgive me that I have learned 
your secret. Itwas ungenerous, but I have 
faithfully kept it.” 

The blood rushed to Evelyn’s face, as 
she buried it in her hands. 

Dr. Gilmer regarded her for a moment 
with an expression of sad compassion, 
then continued: “Charles Ruscal loves 
you. You will be very happy with him.” 

“Oh, sir, you are mistaken,” she began 
faintly, “ he loves an—”’ 

“ He loves you,” he replied confidently. 
“ He is here, and he has told me so.” 

Unconseiously to herself, a look of hap- 
piness flashed into Evelyn’s faee. It was 
torture to him to see it there, and he turned 
away saying, ina gloomy tone, “ you will 
be very happy with him. You will forget 
me. You will never speak of me, except 
to jest of the simple hearted old bachelor, 
who alldwed himself to be so completely 
enslaved.” 

“ Dr. Gilmer,” she said, reproachfully, 
“do you think that I have no gratitude, 
that I could ever come to think and speak 
thus of one who has been so kind and good 
to me.” 

“ Thank you, Evelyn,” he said in a tone 
of gentle sadness. “Think of me, and 
' speak kindly of me sometimes—promise 
me this. .When I am a roving exile, it 
will be a comfort for me to believe you 
will. And now, good by,” he said, rising 
from his seat’ He took both her hands in 
his, and bending forward, gazed into her 
face with an expression of deep passion- 
ate, unutterable love and sadness. Eve- 
lyn’s heart beat audibly,—her eyes fell 
beneath his, and bowing her head, she 
burst into tears, like a frightened, sorrow- 








ing child. Dr. Gilmer seemed inexpresei- 
bly touched; tears sprang to his own eyes, 
and his voice trembled as he tenderly 
chided her. “ Nay, Evelyn, do not weep, 
I would not leave you in tears.” More 
calmly and earnestly, he added, “Grieve 
not for my sorrow.’ You have given me 
far more than you have taken from me. 
You found me a selfish, reckless and a 
wicked man. 1 leave you an altered, and, 
I trust, a better man. You have pointed 
out to me the higher duties of life—if | 
have not courage to begin them here, be- 
lieve me, I shall practice them where I 
am going.” 


Once more he bent. upon her. that fond, - 


earnest look,as if he would fasten her im- 
age forever in his memory. Without ano- 
ther word, he left her. 

None of us were surprised to see Char- 
ley coming in, as soon as Evelyn was 
strong enough to see company. It was 
quite touching to see their timid, happy 
meeting, now that each was conscious of 
the other’s love. I do not know, and Ican 
not tell you what happened at that meet- 
ing; but I know, that when [ saw Charles 
again, there was a proud and happy look 
on his-handsome, manly face, and I know 
the look of pain has gone from Evelyn’s 
dear, dreamy eyes. I know that her heart 
was at rest and peace in his love. Ite 
wanderings were over. It haunted no 
more, the old dream, weary and bewilder- 
ed, like a land bird at sea. 





0 Se Or 
I'M GROWING COLD. 


(An imitation of “I’m growing old.” 
Saxe.) 


My days pass heavily away ; 

My nights are’spent in dreamless sleep ; 
My step is slower every day ; 

Though my heart is sad, I ne’er weep; 
I still can do a generous act; 

My friends are ’round me, young and old, 
But still I know it is a fact,’ 

I’m growing cold. 


My growing hate of olden times, 
My growing careless of the news, 
My growing love of chiming rhymes, 
My growing taste for “ specie views,” 
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My growing senseless of oth’rs woes, 
My disregard for young or old, 
All whisper, as the long days close, 
I’m growing cold. 


My growing love of filthy lucre, 
My growing skeptica! and wise, 
My growing fond of whist and eucre, 
My growing scorn of love-lit eyes: 
My growing hate of loveliness, 
My growing love of stocks and gold, 
Teach me that I'm growing hard—yes, 
I’m growing cold. 


My growing love of winter weather ; 

My distaste for summer flowers ; 
My hate of two in bed together; 

My love of solitary hours ; 
My growing ap’thy for an heir; 

My growing reckless and bold, 
Tell me, alas! too plainly—ah ! 

I’m growing cold. 


oe 


see it in the way I scan, 
My lover’s face when oaths she’d give; 


— 


feel it in my pulseless hana, 
When e’er for me, she vows to live; 


ma 


see it in my cold adieus, 

While yet ber hand in mine [ hold; 

see it ia my stoic views, 
I'm growing cold. 


Ah, me! my shattered hopes breathe, 
The tale, alas! is true, too true! 
The Future, has nothing to bequeath. 
The Past, has given all to you. 
F’en Flattery’s honeyed words declare, 
The secret she would fain withhold, © 
And tells me in “ How warm you are,” 
I'm growing cold. 
P. or P. 


a DOB IDS POI 


Decemxser, 1863. 


[ From Hogg’s Instructor. } 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONISTS, 
MARAT, ROBESPIERRE, AND DANTON. 
BY GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


One obvious effect of the upheavings os 
a revolution is to develope latent power, 
and to deliver into lght and influence 
cast down and crushed giants, such as 
Danton. But another result is the undue 
prominence grtven by convulsion and anar- 
chy to essentially small and meagre spirits, 
who, like little men lifted up from their 
feet, in the pressure of a crowd, are sur- 
prised into sudden exaltation, to be trod- 


e 


‘den down whenever their preearious prop- 
ping gives way. Revolution is a genuine 
leveler: “small and great’”’ meet on equal 
terms in its wide grave; and persong, 
whose names would otherwise have never 
met in any other document than a direc- 
tory, are coupled 


together continually, 


divide influence, have their respective 
partisans, and require the stern alembic of 
death to separate them, and to settle their 
true positions in the general history of the 
nation and tLe world. 

Nothing, indeed, has tended to deceive 
and mystify the public mind more than the 
arbitrary conjunction of names. The yok- 
ing together of men in this manner has 
produced often a lamentable confusion as 
to their respective intellects and character- 
istics. Sometimes a mediocrist and aman 
of genius are thus coupled together; and 
what is lost by the one is gained by the 
other, while the credit of the whole firm 
is essentially impaired. Sometimes men 
of equal, though most dissimilar intellect, 
are, in defiance of criticism, clashed into 
as awkward a pair as ever stood up to- 
gether on the floor of a country dancing- 
school. Sometimes, for purposes of moral 
or._critical condemnation, two of quite 
different degrees of criminality are tied 
neck and heels to as in the 


gether, 


dread undistinguishing “marriages of the 


Loire.” Sometimes the conjunction of 
unequal names is owing to the artifice of 
friends, who, by perpetually naming one 
favorite author along with another of 
established fame, hope to convince th; 
unwary public that they are on a level. 
Sometimes they are produced by the pride 
of ambition, or by the carelessness of cap- 
rice, of the men or authors themselves. 
Sometimes they are the deliberate result of 
a shallow, though pretentious criticism, 
which sees and specifies resemblances, 
where, in reality, there are none. Some- 
times they spring from the purest accidents 
of common circumstances, common cause, 
or common abode, as if a crow and a 
thrush must be kindred because seated 
on one hedge. From these, and similar 
dauses, have arisen such combinations as 
Dryden and Pepe, Voltaire and Rousseau, 


Cromwelland Napoleon, Southey and Cole- 





ridge, Rogers and Campbell, Hunt and 
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Hazlitt, Hall and Foster, Paine and Cob-, him. 


bett, Byron and Shelley, or Robespierre 
and Danton. 

In the first histories of the French Revo- 
Iution, the names of Marat, Robespierre. 
an: Danton, oceur continually together as 
a triumvirate of terror, and the impression 
is left that the three were of one order, 
each a eurious compound of the maniac 
and the monster. They walk on, linked 
in chains to common execution, although 
it were as fair to tie up John Ings, Judge 
Jetlreys, and Hercules Furens. A some- 
what severer discrimination has of late 
wnloosed Marat from the other two, and 
permitted Robespierre and Danton to walk 
in couples, simply for the purpose of 
pointing more strongly the contrast be- 
tween the straight-laced demonism of the 
one, aud the fierce and infuriated man- 
hood of the other. At least, itis for this 
purpose that we have ranked their naines 
together, 

Of Marat, too, however, we are tempted 
to say a single word—* Marah,” might he 
beter have been called, for he was a water 
of bitterness. He reminds us of one of 
those small, narrow, inky pools we have 
seen In the wilderness, wlich seem fitted 
to the size of a suicide, and waiting in 
gloomy expectation of his advent. John 
Foster remarked, of some small “ malig- 
nant” or other, that he had never seen so 
much of the “essence of devil in so little a 
compass” Marat was a still more com- 
pact concentration of that essence. He 
was the prussic acid among the family of 
poisons. His unclean face, his tiny figure, 
his gibbering form, his acute but narrow 
soul, were all possessed by an infernal 
unity and clearness of purpose. On the 
great clock of Revolution—while Danton 
struck the reverberating hours—while 
Robespierre crept cautiously but surely, 
like the minute-hand, to his object—Marat 
was the everlasting “tick-tick” of the 
smaller hand, counting, like a death- 


watch, the quick seconds of murder. Hejin all of them. 


never rested; he never slumbered, or 
walked through his part; he fed but to 


refresh himself for revolutionary action ;}]s0me extraordinary dish. 


The wild beast, when full, sleeps; 
but Marat was never full—the cry from 
the “worm that dieth not,” within him 
being still, “ Give, give,” and the flame in 
his bosom coming from that fire which is 
“never to be quenched.” 

If, as Carlyle seenis sometimes to in- 
sinuate, earnestness be in itself a divine 
quality, then should Marat have a high 
place in the gallery of heroes; for if an 
earnest angel be admirable, chiefly for his 
earnestness, should not an earnest imp be 
admirable, too? If a tigerbe respectable 
from his unflinching oneness of object, 
should not a toad, whose sole purpose is 
to spit sincere venom, crawl amid general 
consideration, too? If a conflagration of 
infernal fire be on the whole a useful and 
splendid spectacle, why not honour one of 
its bluest and most lurid flames, licking, 
with peculiar pertinacity, at some proud 
city “sham?” But we suspect, that over 
Carlyle’s imagivation the quality of great- 
ness exerts more power than thar of ear- 
nestness. A great regal-seeming ruffian 
fascinates him, while the petty scoundrel 
is trampled on. His soul rises to mate 
with the tiger in his power, but his foot 
kicks the toad before it, as it is lazily 
dragging its loathsomeness through the 
wet garden-beds. The devils, much ad- 
mired as they stood on the burting marl, 
lose cast with him when, entering the pal- 
ace of Pandemonium, they shrink into 
miniatures of their former selves. Mira- 
beau, with Carlyle, is a cracked angel 
Marat, a lame and limping fiend. 

Some Om 
it is that all the heroes of the French 
Revolution were ugly. It seems as curious 
to us that they were.either very large or 
very little persons. Danton was a Titan ; 
Mirabeau, though not so taN, was large, 
and carried a huge head on his shoulders; 
whereas Marat and Napoleon were both 
small men. But the French found their 
characteristic love of extremes gratified 
Even vice and cruelty 
they will not admire, unless sauced by 
some piquant oddity, and served up in 
A little, lean 


has remarked how singular 


he slept but to breath himself for fresb| corporal, like Napoleon conquering . the 


displays of revolutionary fury. 


Milder| Brobdignagian marshals and emperors of 





mood, or lucid interval, there was none in| Europe, and issuing from his nut-like fist 
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the laws of nations; a grinning death’s) 
head, like Voltaire, frightening Christen- 
dom from its propriety, were stimulating to 
intoxication. But their talent was gigantic, 
though their persons were not; whereas, 
Marat’s mind was as mean, and his habits 
as low, as his stature was small, and his 
looks disgustful. Here, then, was the 
requisite French ragont in all its putrid 
perfection. A scarecrow, suddenly fleshed, 
but with the heart omitted—his rags flut- 
tering, and his arms vibrating, in a fyrious 
wind, with inflamed noddle, and small, 
keen, blood-shot eyes—became, for a 
season, the idol of the most reflned and 
enlightened capital in Europe. 

Had we traced, as with a lover’s eye, 
the path of some beautiful flash of light: 
ning, passing in its terrible loveliness over 
the still landscape, and seen it omitting 
the church spire, which seemed proudly 
pointing to it as it passed —sparing the old 
oak, which was bending his sacrificial 
bead before its coming—tonching not the 
tall pine into a column of torch-like flame, 
but darting its arrow of wrath apon the 
scare-crow, in the midst of a bean-field, 
and, by the one glare of grandeur, reveal- 
ing its “looped and ragged similitude toa 
man, its aspiring beggary, and contorted 
weakness—-it would have presented us 
with a fit though faint image of the beau- 
tiful avenger, the holy homicide, the 
daughter of Nemesis by. Apollo—Charlotte 
Corday—smiting the miserable Marat. 
Shaft from heaven’s inmost quiver, why 
wert thou spent upon such a work? Beau- 
tiful, broad-wivged bird of Jove, why didst 
thou light on such a quarry Why not 
have ranged over Europe, in search of 
more potent and pernicious tyrants, or, at 
least, have run thy beak into the dark heart 
of Robespierre? Why did a steel,assharp 
and bright as that of Brutus, when he rose 
“ refulgent from the stroke,” pierce only a 
vile insect on: the hem of a mantle, and 
not atonce a mantle and a man? Such 
questions are vain; for not by chance, but 
by decree, it came about that a death from 
a hand by which a demi-god would have 
desired to die, befell e demi-man, and that 
now this strange birth cf nature shines on 
us forever, in the light of Charlotte Cor- 
day’s dagger and last triumphant smile. 
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Yet, even to Marat, let us be merciful, if 
we must also be just. A monster he was 
not, nor even a madman; but a mannikin, 
of some energy and acuteness, soured and 
crazed to a preternatural degree, and whose 
fury was aggravated by pure fright. He 

yas such a man as the apothecary in 
“Romeo and Juliet” would have become 
in a revolution ; but he, instead of dealing 
out simail doses of death to love-sick 
tailors and world-wearied seamstresses, 
rose by the force of desperation te the 
summit of revolutionary power, cried out 
for 80,000 heads, and died of the assaults 
of a lovely patriotic maiden, as of a sun- 
stroke. And yet Shakspeare has a de- 
cided penchant for the caitiff wretch he so 
graphically paints, and has advertised his 
shop to the ends of the earth. So let us 
pity the poor vial of prussic acid dashed 
down so suddenly, and by so nobie a hand, 
whom mortals cail Marat. Nature refuses 
net to appropriate to h:r bosom her spilt 
poisons, any more than her shed blooms 
—appropriates, however, only to mix them 
with kindlier elements, and to turn them 
to nobler account. So let us, in humble 
imitation, collect, and use medicinally, the 
scattered drops of poor acrid Marat. 

Marat was essentially of the canaille— 
a bad and exaggerated specimen of the 
class, whom his imperfect education only 
contributed to harden and spoil. Robes- 
pierre and Danton belong, by birth and 
training, by feelings and habits, to the mid- 
die rank—Robespierre sinking, in the end, 
below it, terough his fanaticism, and Dan- 
ton rising above it, through his genius and 
power. Both were “limbs of the Jaw,” 
though the one might be called a great toe, 
and the other a huge Briarean arm; and, 
without specifying other resemblances, 
while Marat lost his temper and almost 
kis reason in the mélée of the Revolution, 
both Robespierre and Danton preserved 
to the last their self-possession, their cour- 
age, and the full command of their inte}- 
lectual faculties, amidst the reelings of the 
wildest of revolutionary earthquakes, and 
the thick darkness of the deepest tanopy 
of revolutionary night. 

Robespierre reminds us much of one of 
the old Covenanters. Let not our readers 
startle at this seemingly strange assertion. 
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We mean, the worst species of the old 
Covenantor—a specimen of whom is faith- 
fully drawn by Sir Waiter in Burley, and 
in our illustrious clansman—the “gifted 
Gilfillan.” Such beings there did exist, 
and probably exist still, who united a firm 
belief in certain religious dogmas to the 
most woful want of moral principle and 
human feeling, and were ready to fight 
what they deemed God’s cause with the 
weapons of the devil. Their cruelties 
were cool and systematic; they asked a 
blessing on their assassinations, as though 
savages were to begin and end their can- 
nibal meals with prayer. Such men were 
hopelessly steeled against every sentiment 
of humanity. Mercy to their enemies 
seemed to them treason against God No 
adversary could escape from them. A 
tiger may feed to repletion, or be disarmed 
by drowsiness; but who could hope to ap- 
pease the ghost of a tiger, did such walk? 
Ghosts of tigers, never slumbering, never 
sleeping, cold in their eternal hunger, pur- 
suing relentlessly their devouring way, 

e the religions fanatics—the Dalziels 
and Claverhouses, as well as the Burleys 
and Mucklewraths, of the seventeenth 
century. 

To the same order of men belonged 
Robespierre, modified of course, in char- 
acter and belief, by the influences of his 
period. The miscalled creed of the phi- 
losophers of France in the eighteenth 
century, which, with many of themselves, 
was a mere divertisement to their intel- 
fects, or a painted screen for their vices, 
eunk deep into the heart of Robespierre, 
and became a conviction and a reality 
with him. So far it was well; but, alas! 
the creed was heartless and immoral, as 
well as false. Laying down a wide object, 
it permitted every license of Vice or cruelty 
in the paths through which it was to be 
gained. Robespierre became, accordingly, 
‘ the worst of all sinners—a sinner upon 
system—a political Antinomian, glorying in 
his shame, to whom blood itself became 
at last an abstraction and a shadow; the 
guillotine only a tremendous shuttle, weav- 
ing a well-ordered political web; and the 
tidings of the fall of a thousand heads 
agreeably indifferent, as to the farmer the 
news of a cleared bey or harvest field. 





That Robespierre had at the first any 
appetite fer blood, is not now asserted by 
his bitterest foe. That he ever even ac- 
quired such a monstrous thirst, seems to 
us very unlikely. His only thought would 
be, at the tidings of another death, “ An- 
other sacrifice to my idea ; another obstacle 
lifted out of its way.” Nero’s wish that 
his enemies had but “one neck,” was, we 
think, comparatively a humane wish. It 
showed that he had no delight in the dis- 
gusting details, but only in the secure result 
of their destruction. He is the unnatural 
monster who protracts the fierce Juxury— 
who sips his deep cup of blood linger- 
ingly, that he may know the separate 
flavor of every separate drop, and who, 
like the Cyclops in the cave, leaves some 
select victim to the last, as a bonne bouche 
to his sated appetite—“ Noman shall be the 
last to be devoured.” Robespierre, no 
more than Nero, was up to such delicately 
infernal cruelty. 


Carlyle frequently admits Robespierre’s 
sincerity, and yet rates him as little other 
than a sham. We account for this a> we 
did in the case of Marat. He 1s regarded 
aS a SMALL sincerity; and the sincerity of 
a small man contracts, to Carlyle’s eye, 
something of the ludicrous air in which a 
Lilliputian warrior, shouldering his straw- 
sized musket, and firing his lead-drop bul- 
lets, seemed to Gulliver. “ Bravo, my little 
hero!” shouts the Titan, with a loud laugh, 
as he sees him, with “sky-blue breeches,” 
patronizing the houseless idea of a divine 
being, “ pop away at the tottering heavens, 
with that new nine-pin of thine; but why 
is there not rather a little nice doll of an 
image in those showy inexpressibles, to 
draw out, and complete the conversion of 
thy people? and why not say, ‘These be 
thy gods, O toy and toad-worshiping 
France!” To bring him to respect, while 
he admits, the sincerity, we would need to 
disprove the smallness of our Arras advo- 
cate. Now, compared to truly great men, 
such as Cromwell—or to extraordinary 
men, such as Napoleon, Mirabeau, and 
Danton—Robespierre was small enough. 
But surely it was no pigmy, whose voice— 
calm, dispassioned, and articulate—ruled 
lunatic France; who preserved an icy cool- 
ness amid a land of lava; who mastered, 
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though it was only for a moment, a steed |“ eye,” like a shield of sight, broad, piere- 
like the Revolution; and who threw frem|ing, and looking straight forward. His 
his pedestal, though it was by assailing in| intellect was clear, intuitive, commanding, 
an unguarded hour, a statue so colossal a8/ incapable of the theoretical, and abhorrent 
Danton’s. Rigid, Roman-like purpose—|of the visionary. He was practical in 
keen, if uninspired, vision—the thousand | mind, although passionate in temperament, 
eyes of an Argus, if not the head of a Jove,|and figurative in speech. His creed was 
or the fist of a Hereules—perseverance,|atheism, not apparently wrought out by 
honesty, and first rate business qualities—| personal investigation, or even sought for 





we must allow to Robespierre, unless we|as an opiate to conscience, but carelessly 
account for his influence by Satanic pos-| accepted. as the one he found fashionable 
session, and say—eitlier no dunce aut Dia- atthe time. His conduct, too, was merely 
bolus. Carlyle attributes his defeat and | the common licerntiousness of his country, 
downfall to his pertinacious pursuit of a| taking a larger shape from his larger con- 
shallow logic to its utmost consequences, | stitution and stronger passions. His politi- 
Probably he thus expresses, in his own ‘cal faith was less definite and strict, but 
way, the view we have already sought to| more progressive and practical, and more 
indicate. Rebespierre was the sincere,’ accommodated to circumstances than 
consistent, unclean apostle of an unclean Robespierre’s. His patriotism was.as sin- 
systemm—a system of deism in theology— | cere as Rebespierre’s, but hung about him 
of libertuineism in morals—of mobocracy!in more voluminous folds. It was a toga 
in politics—ofa “ gospel according toJean-|net a tunic. A sort of lazy greatness, 
Jacques”—a gospel of “liberty, equality, | which seemed, at a «distance, criminal in- 
fraternity’—a liberty ending in general difference, characterized him when in re- 
bondage, an equality terminating in the pose. His cupidity was as Cyclopean as 
despotism of unprincipled taleut, a frater- his capacity. Nothing less than a la 

nity dipping its ties in blood. . With faith-' bribe could fill such a hand. No com 
ful, unfalrering footstep, through good re-| goblet could satisfy such a maw. Greedy 
port ani bad report, he fo!lowed the of money, for money’s sake, he was not. 
genius of revolution in all her devious, He merely wished to live, and all Paris 
dark, dangerous, or triumphant paths, till knew what he meant by living. And with 
she at last turned round in anger, like a all the royal sops to Cerberus, he remained 
dogged fiend, and rent him in pieces. Cerberus still. Never had he made the 

In dealing with Robespierre, we feel, pretensions of a Lord Russell, or Algernon 
more than with Marat, that we are in con- Sidney, and we know how they were sub- 
tact with an intelligent human being, not sidized. His “poverty but not his will 
an oddity, and mere splinter of a man- consented.” Had be lived in our days,a 
His idea led and at last dragged him, but public subscription—a “Danton testimo- 
did not devour nor possess him. His _ nial,all subscriptions to be handed in to the 
crnelty was more a policy, and less a rag. | -— office of Camille Desmoulins,” would 
ing passion; and his great moral error have saved this vast needy patriot—this 
lay in perimitiing -a theory, opposed to his “giant worm of fire,” from the disgrace of 
original nature, tooverbear his moral sense. taking supplies from Louis, and then laugh- 
to drain him of humanity, and to precipi-'ing a wild langbter at his provider, as he 
tate him to his doom. If he had resisted gnawed on at the foundations of his 
the devil, he would have fled from him. | throne. 

In rising from Robespierre to Danton,| In fact, careless greatness. without prin- 
we feel like cne coming up from the lower ciple, was the key to Danton’s merits and 
plains of Sicily into its western coast—the faults—his power and weakness. Well 
country of the Cyclopes, with their one did Madame Roland call him “Sardana- 
eye and gigantic stature; their courage, palus” When he found a clover field, he 
toil, ferocity, impiety, and power. Danton rolled in it. When he had nothing to do, 
did tower Titanically above his fellows, he did nothing; when he saw the neces- 
and, .with little of the divine, was the sity of doing something immediately, 
strongest of the earth-born, He had an!/he could condense ages of action into a 
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few hours. He was like some tezgible 
tocsin, never rung till danger was immi- 
nent, but then arousing cities and nations 
as one man. And thus it was that he 
saved his country and lost himself; :re- 
pulsed Brunswick, and sunk before Robes- 
pierre. 

It had been otherwise, if his impulses 
had been under the watchful direction of 
high religious, or moral, or even political 
principle. This would have secured unity 
among his passions and powers, and led 
to steady and cumulative efforts. From 
this conscious greatness, and superiority to 
the men around him, there sprung a fatal 
security and a fatal contempt. He sat on 
the Mountain smiling, while his enemies 
were undermining his roots; and while 
he said “He dares not imprison me,” 
Robespierre was calmly muttering, “I 
will.” 

It seemed as if even revolution were not 
a sufficient stimulus to, or a_ sufficient 
element for Danton’s mighty powers. It 
was only when war had reached the 
neighborhood of Paris, and added its 
hoarse voice to the roar of panic from 
within, that he found a truly Titanic task 
waiting for him. And he did it manfully, 
His words became “half battles.” His 
actions corresponded with, and exceeded 
his words. He was as calm, too, as if he 
had created the chaos around him. That 
the city was roused, yet concentrated— 
furious as Gehenna, but firm as fate, at 
that awful crisis, was all Danton’s doing. 
Paris seemed at the time but a projectile 
in his massive hand, ready to be hurled at 
the invading foe. His alleged cruelty was 
the result, in a great measure, of this 
habitual carelessness. Too lazy to super- 
intend with sufficient watchfulness the 
administration of justice, it grew into the 
Reign Terror. He was, nevertheles, 
deeply to blame. He ought to have cried 
out to the mob, “ The way to the prisoners 
in the Abbaye lies over Danton’s dead 
body ;” and net one of them had passed 
on. He repented, afterwards, of his con- 
duct, and was, in fact, the first martyr to a 
milder regime Not one of his personal 
enemies perished in that massaere: hence 
the name “ butcher,” applied to him, is not 
correct. He did not dabble in blood. He 


into the neighborhood of the “ red sea,” and 
returned sick and shuddering therefrom. 
His person and his eloquence were ina 
keeping with his mind and character. We 
figure him always after the pattern of Beth- 
lehem Gabor, as Godwin describes him: 
his stature gigantic, his hair a dead black, 
a face in which sagacity and fury struggled 
for the mastery—a voice of thunder. His 
mere figure might have saved the utterance 
of his watchword, “ We must put our ene- 
mies in fear.” His face was itselfa“ Reign 
of Terror.” His eloquence was not of the 
intellectual, nor of the rhetorical cast. It 
was not labored with care, nor moulded by 
art. li was the full, gushing utterance of 
a mind seeing the real merits of the case 
in a glare of vision, and announcing them 
in a tone of absolute assurance. He did 
not indulge in long arguments or elaborate 
declamations. His speeches were Cyclo- 
pean cries, at the sight of the truth break- 
ing, like the sun, on his mind. Each 
speech was a peroration. Hisimagination 
was fertile, rugged, and grand. Terrible 
truth was sheathed in terrible figure. Each 
thought was twin born with poetry—poetry 
of a peculiar and most revolutionary stamp. 
It leaped into light, like Minerva, armed 
with bristling imagery. Danton was a true 
poet, and some of his sentences are the 
strangest and most characteristic utteg- 
ances amid all the wild eloquence ¢ 
Revolution produced. His curses are of 
the streets, not of Paris, but of Pandemo- 
nium; his blasphemies were. sublime as 
those heard in the trance of Sicilian seer, 
belched up from fallen giants through the 
smoke of Etna, or like those which made 
the “burning marl” and the “ flery gult” 
quake and recoil in fear. 

Such an extraordinary being was Danton, 
resembling rather the Mammoths and 
Megatheriums of geology than modern pro- 
ductions of nature. There was no beauty 
about him why he should be desired, but 
there was the power and the terrible bril- 
liance, the rapid rise and rapid subsidence 
of an Oriental tempest. Peace—the peace 
of a pyramid, calm-sitting and colossal, 
amid long desolations, and kindred forms 
of vast and course sublimity—be to his 
ashes! 

It is lamentable to contemplate the fate 
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into strength and wisdom, in the prime of 
life, and with mildness settling down upon 
his character, like moonlighton the rugged 
features of the Sphinx, he was snatched 
away. “One feels,’ says Scott of him, 
“as if the eagle had been brought down 
by a ‘mousing owl.’” More melancholy 
still to find him dying “game,” as it is 
commonly called—that is, without hope 
and without God in the world—caracolling 
and exulting, as he plunged into the waters 
of what he deemed the bottomless and the 
endless night; as if a spirit so strong as his 
could die—as if a spirit so stained as his 
could escape the judgment—the judgment 
ef a God just as he is mereiful ; but also— 
blessed be his name !—as merciful as he is 


pust. 


anne ne SEB 0 erm — 


“SOUTHRONS! YIELD NOT TO 
DESPAIR!” 


(Written by a young lady of Baltimore, im- 
mediately afler a late reverse to our cause.) 


Southrons! yield not to despair— 
Weep not, mothers, wives forlorn : 
Wintry nights are worst to bear 
Just before the break of morn! 


Tho’ down-trampled in the dust 
By a despot’s cruel heel, 

Justioz’s cause we hold in trust— 
Yield it not for fire or steel! 


Lo! yon caitiff, craven slaves, 

While they clinch their country’s chaini, 
Tremble even ’midst the graves, 

Of the victims they have slain. 


Let them tremble—they have cause: 
Loudest when they rant and boast, 

Freepom on her march may pause, 
But her battle ne’eris lost. 


Tho’ the servile’s bitter taunt 
Sting you like a viper foul, 

Tho’ Despair ai.d Famine gaunt 
Like Hyenas ’round you howl. 


Tho’ your dearest blood may flow 
On the scaffold or the plain, 

Tho’ your bravest be laid low 
Ere your sacred rights you gain— 


Nger in vain the Parnriot dies: 
ie he not life’s fountain free, 

Servile mi!'ions to baptise— 
Proselytes of Lipgrty! 


Southrons! yield not to despair, 
Weep not, sisters, maids forlorn; 

Wintry nights are worst fo bear 
Just before the break of morn! 


ee A IPE SS RAD Arete 


AGNES. A NOVEL. 


BY FILIA. 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


The Reverend Lewis Carlton was much 
surprised to have his morning nap dis- 
turbed by his servant bringing up to his 
chamber door, a card from his old friend, 
Alfred Murray. The man said the gentle- 
man begged Mr. Carlton would rise and 
come into the parlour immediately, as he 
wished to see him on urgent business. The 
Reverend Mrs. Carlton, as the Germans 
would say, had by this time fairly wakened 
up—lifted her head, in its ruffled night- 
cap from the conjugal pillow, and taking 
the card from her obedient hysband’s 
hand, read the name on it. 


“Alfred Murray! Why, I did “not know 
he was on this; hemisphere ;” 


“TI shall verify the fact and inform you, 
my dear, whether he comes in the spirit or 
the flesh, as soon as possible,” said her 
husband, who by this time bad risen, made 
a hurried toilet, and was in the act of 
throwing his dressing gown over hisshoul- 
ders, preparatory to his descent to obey 
his friend’s urgent summons. , 


“Mind, you make him stay to breakfast, 
Mr. Carlton,” screamed his wife, as he 
hastened out of the room. & 

Mrs. C. was not deficient in womanly 
curiosity. Mr. Murray was ‘an old favor- 





ite of her’s—and, another bright idea flash- 
ed across her motherly head—she had now 
quite a pretty marriageable daughter, who 
was a great pet with Mr. Murray in for- 
mer days, used to sit on his knee, and pull 
his whiskers, when they were black and 
glossy. He was in every way “eligible,” 
a good “beau” for Fanny anyhow—good 





Mrs. Cayjton had some imagination under 
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the ruffles of her night-cap—so she began 
to reckon the difference between Mr. Mur- 
ray’s and Fanny's ages, and to think of 
“probabilities.” She wasted at least ten 
minutes in this manner; then fearing her 
careless husband might forget to deliver 
her message, and really liking Alfred Mur- 
ray, independent of all ulterior motives, 
she sprang up, and began to dress as fast 
as she could. Before she had progressed 
very far, however, with the copious ablu- 
tions which are essential to the well-being 
and comfort of cleanly English people, 
she heard the house door open and close 
upon the retiring guest. She waited for 
Lewis to come back, in order to give a con- 
jugal lecture, for his neglect of her request; 
her husband did not return, however, but 
went to his s.udy, much to her discomfi- 
ture. She hurried on her clothes as fast 
as possible, and hastened after Mr. Carlton 
as soon as she could. 

“Goodness me! Lewis, what are you 


band, told her all about it—as much at 
least as Mr. Murray had told him. 

“So it isa runaway match! To think 
of Alfred Murray’s being so romantic—at 
his age, too! Why, he must be forty-five at 
ieast, Lewis !” 

Unkind Mrs. Carlton! When she had 
been planning for Fanny, she had put Mr. 
Murray down as not over thirty-eight. “He 
really was in his fortieth year, though he 
did not look over thirty-five. 


“Going to marry the daughter of his old 
friend, too! Don’t you remember that Mr. 
Graham who was here with Alfred Mur- 
ray in 18—, the year they came from the 
East—whbo gave you the Syriac mann- 
scripts ?” 

“Bless my soul! so he was, Lucinda! I 
had forgotten him! A very gentlemanly 
person he was, and a very valuable copy 
that is—of St. Matthew. But,” said h@, 
taking out his watch, “you have but little 





about? And why did net Alfred Murray 
stay to breakfast ?” e 
“About, my dear,” said the Reverend 
Lewis, laying down his pen and looking 
up, with a comical smile upon his usually 
grave face, “drawing up a certificate of 
marriage, which I wish you and Fanny, 
and the Hewitts, and Lord Elkington to 


witness in a balf hour, so please send off 


these notes to that effect, immediately!” 


Mrs. Carlton teok the notes dutifully— 
rang the bell—gave the necessary orders 
to the domestic who answered it, and then 
came back to her husband’sgdesk. The 
Hewitt’s were the American Consul and 
bis family, whe lived next door; Lord and 
Lady Elkington, English people, boarding 
over the way, members of Mr. Carlton’s 
fold. 

“And now, Lewis! *vho is to be married 
at this unchristian hour 2?” 


time for any preparations you may desire 
tomake. They will be here presently— 
get Fanny wakened up, while I make my- 
self more respectable!” 


Mrs. Carlton appreciated the wisdom of 
her husband’s advice, and bustled about 
like Eve, “on hospitable thoughts intent.”’ 
She was so pleased at the idea of Alfred 
Murray’s making an elopement, she almost 
forgave him for getting married and top- 
pling down her castles.in the air. 


The witnesses soon arrived. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hewitt—his manly son, and three 
daughters—all grown up—ail clever peo- 
ple—and all on the gui vwe for the wed- 
ding. Lord and Lady Elkington also 
made their entrée. ° His lordship’s wig a 
little awry, and her ladyship's collar not 
quite straight in its pinning—showing ra- 
ther unseemly haste; but everybody in 
high geod humor, which was wonderful, 
‘considering ‘the son bimself had just got- 


“Alfred Murray of Louisiana, to Agnes|ten up, and he ordin@rily rose several hours 


Graham, spinster, daughter of the late Ed- 


before they did; last of all, stole in pretty 


ward Graham, also of Louisiana,” said| Fanny Carlton, with “her shining morning 
her husband, reading the names from the| face” looking as fresh as a rose in her pink 


‘certificate he was drawing up. 


gingham morning dress, with its little white 


Mrs. Carlton threw up her eyes and | ruffles close around her sweet throat. Mrs. 
hands—“Well, I never! Mercy oa us!|Cariton beamed like another sun. The 


Alfred Murray! Tell me all about it, do 


Lewis?” 


the prayer-book epen at the marriage ser- 





' And, Lewis being a good natured hus 
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style with his friends. Suddenly, a car-] 
riage dashed up. Mr. Murray, aided his 
bride to alight, gave her his arm, the door 
was thrown open by the waiting lackey, 
whe ushered them in with a broad grin. 
They walked forward and stood before the 
clergyman. 


Agnes’ head drooped upon her bosom— 
her Jong mantle and heavy veil fell around 
her like a pall; but steadily and distinctly, 
though very low, her sweet voice made 
the responses after Mr.Carlton. Mr. Mur- 
ray’s full tones trembled more than her’s. 
Agnes had spent the intervening bours of 
that morning well, in prayer to God, that 
since it seemed her fate to be the wife of 
this noble, generous man, she might be 
able to fulfil her duties faithfully, as a 
Christian woman ought, to the utmost. 

The past was dead. Let it be buried 
pow and forever. No weak repinings—no 
girlish sentiment for Agnes Graham— 
no shrinking—no looking back. IJ her 
path lay over the burning ploughshares, 
there she would walk unflinchingly, look- 
ing to God for strength for herself—for him 
to whom she in full understanding of the 
words now “gave her troth.”” So her voice 
never faltered in its calm even tones; and 
when the service was ended and the 
clergyman stepped forward to congratulate 
the bride, she swept the veil back from her 
face, and Mr. Murray’s eye filled with 
pride and admiration, as he observed the 
lofty grace and gentle courtesy with which 
she reteived the greetings of his friends, 
The witnesses took their leave. Mrs. Carl- 
ton had ordered breakfast to be served im- 
mediately after the ceremony was conclud- 
ed, and insisted upon the newly wedded pair 
partaking of her hospitality before they 
left—especially as Mr. Murray designed 
quitting Naples that very day. Mr. Mur- 
ray looked at Agnes, fearful that this would 
be beyond her “ae He -knew how 
severely it had already been taxed. She 
had taken no foed that morning he knew. 
He suspeeted none the day before. He 
little knew how small had been the portion 
of nourishment which had passed her lips 
lately. 

“Mrs. Carlten is very kind—but I fear 
Mrs. Murray—” he began. 

Agnes turned quickly towards him,— 


may be most agreeable to Mr. Murray, and 
will be pleased to become better acquaint- 
ed with his old friend Mrs. Carlton,” said 
she, smilingly extending her hand ‘te that 
lady. 

Mrs. Carlton, charmed with the’ words 
and the beautiful smile, as well as pleased 
with having her own way, took Agnes’ 
hand and led her to the breakfast table— 
seating her by herself—leaving Mr. Mur- 
ray to Fanny and Mr. Carltom: Agnes 
talked, smiled, ate a little. Mr. Murray 
had enough to do in watching her, and re- 
plying to the Rev. Lewis’ innumerable 
questions. He looked with surprise at the 
sudden transformation of the pale, weep- 
ing girl of last night into this self-possess- 
ed, stately lady, who now sat talking with 
Mrs. Carlton. He was delighted, and al- 
most stopped several times in the midst of 
a reply to Mr. Carlton, to listen admiringly 
to Agnes. Mr. Carlton forgave his pre- 
occupation. The Murray’s left immedi- 
ately"after breakfast. The Carlton’s were 
charmed, and unanimous in their praises 
of the bride. 


“So beautiful! So graceful! Such ex- 
quisite manners!”’ it was a perfect chorus 
among them. 

And Mr. Murray, when they were alone, 
took his wife’s hand, pressed it to his lips 
and thanked her for the effort she had 
made for his sake, to gratify his friends. 
Agnes Murray smiled her peculiar Dase- 
nant smile. There were heights in her 
nature even he could not understand, none 
but a poet @ould. To make an exhibition 
of feeling before “people,” at any rate, was 
impossible for Agnes. She had learned 
self-command too early and too thoroughly 
for that. Impassioned natures soon do, but 
not passionate ones. Pride was the heri- 
tage of Agnes Graham. It takes protean 
forms. Besides, it was probably more 
agreeable to herthatthey should have been 
among strangers at that trying hour. 
Would it have been so—would Agnes have 
been so ealm, so self-possessed, had she 
loved her husband with a different love ? 
Did Mr. Murray forget the shy, timid, blush- 
ing, trembling girl whom he once saw 
bending like a flower beneath the ardent 
glances of RobertSelman? No. He had 





Mrs. Murray will be glad todo whatever 


not forgotten it—bnt he admired more this 
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noble weman who now stoed beside him, 
as his life’s companion,—this strong wrest. 
ler who had come out from life’s battle- 
field purer, grander than ever, and he was 
content. His “heart trusted in her;” no- 
bly did Agnes meet his trust. She devoted 
herself to her husband. She conformed 
herself in every way to his wishes. She 
studied her duties—her husband’s disposi- 
tion and tastes. Her’s was the larger nature, 
the artistic. It is catholic in its sympathies, 
in its powers of adaptation. Agnes was 
no hypocrite, only a woman of the highest 
type. One of her first acts was te take all 
the letters—all the souvenirs that, girl-like, 
she had carefully cherished before her mar 

riage, and put them in the fire—all but 
one—that was the broad, gold-linked brace- 
let, with its ruby clasp, which she had un- 
clasped from her arm just before she went 
to be married. This she took and sealed 
in a box, and put it in a secret drawer of 
her dressing case, locked the drawer and 
put the key away; during her husband’s 
life that draw was never unlocked. She 
guarded her very thoughts jealously—for 
her own weaknesses she had no mercy. 
Every talent her husband admired, she cul- 
tivated. Even her music—that was a trial 
at first —but if she showed some conscious- 
ness of weakness in her careful avoidance 
of sentimental music; if she never sung 
love ditties, and there were some operas 
she “never liked” now; if she avoided all 
passionate expression in music, conversa- 
tion or reading, yet who saw the change 
or missed these chords? not those who lis- 
tened with rapturous defight to the rick 
voice in the music of the severer higher 
masters, or wondered over the brilliancy 
of the wit and intellect displayed in the 
conversation of the beautiful Mrs. Murray, 
“the admired of all acmirers,” the envied 
one. Mr. Murray never repented his mar- 
riage. Agnes seemed always satisfied to 
please him.. The name of her cousin ne- 
ver passed her lips; she asked no ques- 
tions about him in her letters to the Rec- 
tory. Agnes understood, though they 
had nat, Robert’s bitter words—“all or no- 
thing!” That was true and right! So 
those who had begun" life’s journey, *3o 
closely united, were now “nothing” to 
each other. Agnes wrote to her friends at 





the Rectory, announcing her marriage 
without any explanation. She felt she had 
no right, even to them, to violate the confi- 
dence which should be sacred. None 
should ever know that she had been an 
unwilling bride—her husband’s honor was 
concerned there. She could not make 
that return to his noble generosity. Let 
them misjudge her. Let them think her 
inconsistent—inconstant—-politic-—untrue 
to womanhood—better that they should, 
than ever know the truth from her. They 
did think her marriage st:ange—sudden— 
but they knew her too well to doubt her. 
Dr. Leonard wrote to Robert, telling him 
of her marriage without comment. Rob- 
ert replied to the business part of the let- 
ter, but made no allusion to Agnes, nor to 
his own life in South America. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


The spring had passed at Dasenant 
Rectory, and the long hot summer had 
begun his tropic reign. Dr. Leonard had 
just returned from visiting a patient, and, 
tired with his dusty ride, was sitting on 


the shaded gallery outside of the glass - 


door of Mr. Danver’s study, enjoying a 
cigar, petting his little black-tan English 
terrier, which had clambered upon his 
knee, occasionally exchanging a word 
with the occupant of the study, who was 
reclining upon a couch near the door, with 
a book in his hand. Mrs. Clark suddenly 
appeared within the study, evidently 
somewhat agitated, or what she called “all 
in a fluster.” This responsible individual 
had been induced to take up her abode at 
the Rectory after the burning of Dasenant 
Hall. She attended to the housekeeping 
for the two confirmed old bachelors, while 
her husband found such occupation as 
pleased him in the garden, or in pretend- 
ing to look after the boy who had charge 
of the Doctor's horses. They were very 
well satisfied—had little to do—good 
wages, and their own way in everything. 
Mrs. Clark, to do her justice, was really 
attached “ to the poor dear gentlemen,” as 
she.called them and looked after their in- 
terests with great fidelity, even if she did 
principally consult her own comforts a lit- 
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ule more, perhaps, than was right. Mr. 
Danvers and the Doctor, however, knew 
no better, and were very grateful for such 
attention as Mrs. Clark chose to bestow 
upon them. Mr. Danvers rose politely and 
put down his book as the housekeeper ap- 
proached him. 

“If you please, Mr. Danvers—if you 
will be so good, Dr. Leonard, I have a fa- 
vor to ask of you gentlemen !” 

Both gentlemen assured her she had 
only to mention what she wished to have 
her request granted. 

“T have a friend just arrived from 
France—in Europe, gentlemen! Mrs. 
Lucy that was— that is, I mean though she 
says she is going to marry that Furrin 
Courier of Mr. Murray’s when he comes 
over next fall, the respectable woman, I 
mean, who went over with poor dear Mrs. 
Elmswerth—Miss Emmeline that was!” 
Mrs. Clark put her apron to her eyes— 
she did love the Dasenants! “ Mrs. Lucy 
has just returned with a gentleman’s fami- 
ly to New Orleans, and has come up to 
see me for a day or two. She cime up 
here about an hour ago—off the boat—and 
went to the Hall, expecting to find me ; but 
you know how it was, gentlemen, when 
she got there—poor thing!” Mrs. Clark 
sobbed. “So she came on here. She has 
been at Nice (Mrs. Clark pronounced Njce 
long as an adjective,) all winter, she says, 
though, to be sure, that is a strange name 
for a place. If you gentlemen have no 
objection, I could take Mrs. Lucy in my 
room, and make a shake down for my old 
man in the spare bed room, if Mrs. Lucy 
can stay!” 

The gentlemen assured her that they 
had not the slightest objection to her mak- 
ing Mrs. Lucy as comfortable as possible, 
and would be glad to have her stay as long 
as she liked. 

“ Perhaps, Mrs. Clark,” said gentle Mr. 
Danvers, “ perhaps Mrs. Lucy might pre- 
fer having the spare room herself, so as 
not to disarrange you and poor John. 
Pray use the house as suits your conve- 
nience.” 

That was just what Mrs. Clark wanted, 
so she accepted the proposition graciously, 
and thanked the gentlemen for their con- 
sideration. 


““when Mrs. Lucy is rested, and it is con” 
venient for her, we would be much obliged 
if she will come to the parlor and allow 
us to ask some questions about Mrs. Elms- 
worth and Mrs. Murray!” 


Mrs. Clark was sure Mrs. Lucy would 
only be too proud to come immediately 
and give the gentlemen any satisfaction in 
her power. A shcrt time after Mrs. Clark 
and Mrs. Lucy made their entrance into 
the study—the latter considerably excited 
by the unexpected interview, very fash- 
ionable and elegant in what she called 
her “ Paris dress and cap.” 


Mr. Danvers placed chairs for them. 
Like all true Southern gentlemen, the 
tenants of the Rectory had the utmost 
reverence and courtesy towards all women, 
and were as polite and deferential to the 
poor washerwoman as they would have 
been to a Duchess. [I have seen a South- 
ern gentleman of the purest blood and a 
poor emigrant woman to walk the stage of 
a steamboat and carry her little child for 
her, as he stood accidentally near her, and 
saw how overburdened she was; and 
there were no smiles upon the faces of the 
crowd of men assembled upon the gang- 
way—no jeers at the act of politeness. It 
is a matter of course among Southern men, 
to help any, every woman, if she is in 
need of their strong arm or hand, inde- 
pendent of color even. } 


After Mrs. Lucy got a little over her 
nervousness, by dint of answering the 
questions in regard to her voyage and re- 
cent arrival, reagsured by the gentle amia- 
bility of Mr. Danvers, she plunged tm 
medias res, and set off full tilt in a narra- 
tive of all her personal trials, privations 
and vexations since she quitted Dasenant 
Hall. Her inquisitors were too glad to 
learn in this way all that had occurred, to 
interrupt her minute detail by word or 
look. Of course Mr. Elmsworth and Ceunt 
Serimia, Mr. Murray and Antonio filled 
important places in her long, parentheti- 
cal, episodical narration. For the first 
time the gentlemen learned what persecu- 
tions their darling had endured from Elms- 
worth and Serimia. From their previous 
knowledge of Agnes’ life, they were ena- 
bled to gather up the broken links scat- 





“And Mrs. Clark,” said Dr. Leonard, 





tered by Mrs. Lucy in her ignorance, and 
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make one united chain of the events and 
incidents which had led to Agnes’ ceadend 
unaccountable marriage. They appre- 
ciated the generosity of Mr. Murray, the 
steadfast consistency of Agnes. Dr. Leon 
ard threw away his cigar, and stood with 
folded arms leaning inside of the study 
door, his heart burning with sorrow and 
indignation. Mr. Danvers bowed his head 
upon his hand. Mrs. Clark was sobbing 
outright. When Mrs. Lucy concluded the 
recital of what she herself had witnessed 
up to the time of her own discharge and 
‘the substitution of Fanchon, “an artful 
minx,” as she ca!led her, she went on to 
tell how, when she returned to Paris from 
“ Nice,” she had gone to visit La Madre, 
and had met with Aatorio, whe had iust 
gotten back from Sicily with “‘ the missing 
witness,” whom he had discovered se 
ereted on Serimia’s estate, and had bribed 
to escape and accompany him back to 
Paris. She repeated all he had told her, 
which breught her story up to the hour of 
Agnes’ marriage at Naples. “Antonio 
said the fury of Serimia,” or “Il Conty,” 
as she called him, “was beyond descrip- 
tion when he found Agnes had escaped; 
but he never suspected Antonio’s com- 
plicity, but trusted him to the last. Oh! 
sirs,” observed Mrs. Lucy, # them Italians 
is frightful cunning; though Mr. Antonio 
is a good man, and a honest one—and a 
Christian, though a Papisher! Buta wo- 
man ain’t obliged to be a Papish because 
she may happen to marry one,” said she, 
easting a side-long glance upon Mrs. 
Clark, who shook her head ominously at 
the announcement of Antonio’s faith. 
*Mr. Antonio,” continued Mrs. Lucy, 
“rubbed his hands and, laughea when he 
told us how he waited on Il Conty, and 
how he maheeavred until he got off the 
man he went there to look for. He said 
Mr. Murray had sent Mr. Elmsworth a 
cepy of the marriage’ certificate, and Mr. 
E|lmsworth stamped and swore and tore it 
to pieces, he was so dreadful angry. Mr. 
Antonio got his discharge from Mr. Elms- 
worth, and he got off with the man in a 
fishing smack to the mainland, and then 
brought him to Paris, and the police had 
taken his evidence, and I] Conty would be 
hung if they could catch him in France. 





Mr. Antonio said it was the ‘rendetta,’ 


seme of their outlandish talk, but La Ma- 
dre, that was the good woman that I 
stayed with, that kept house for Mr. An- 
tenio, she nodded her head and said yes in 
Italian. tie did not speak any English, 
but I learned some French and Italian 
while I was gone. [Mrs. Lucy gave the 
long Latin i to all her French and [talian. | 
‘La Madre’ means‘ mother.’ She wasn’t 
Mr. Antonio’s mother, nor no relation to 
him; but sce brought up his sister, and so 
they called her ‘mother’ for fondness. 
Mr. Antonio speaks English though; he is 
a very nice man, Mr. Antonio! I saw the 
man he brought over; he was an old man 
—the ‘croupier "—I suppose that’s the bar 
keeper of the gaming house ywhere the 
English nobleman was killed. Mr. Anto- 
nio stayed a short time in Paris, then went 
to join Mr. and Mrs. Murray, and I came 
away. Mr. Antoniois coming ever in the 
fall to New Orleans.” 

Mrs. Clark cleared her throat signifi- 
cantly. With all her gratitude to Antonio 
for his fidelity to her “dear Miss Emme- 
line” and to Agnes, the fact of his being 
“a Papish” was extremely distasteful to 
her. She feared Mrs, Lucy was periling 
her soul in such a union. But Mrg. Lucy 
was obstinate in her predilection. 

Dr. Leonard smiled at the little bypley 
he saw going on between the two good 
women. . 

Mrs, Clark made a sign to Mrs. Lucy. 
The latter rose hastily, made a profound 
courtesy to the gentiemen, and sailed out 
of the room, followed by the admiring Mrs. 
Clark. 

“ This accounts for all,” said Dr. Leon- 
ard to Mr. Danvers, as the last vestige of 
the ribands and flounces disappeared out 
of the door. ; 

“Yes! Agnes would never write that 
tous!” 

“Noble creature! Danvers, our adopted 
daughter has never failed us yet!” 

Dr. Leonard wiped his eyes. 

“ No, she is what we hoped she would 
be—a large-hearted, true Christian we- 
man.” 

That night Dr. Leonard wrote a Jong 
letter to Robert Selman, ending it with 
this sentence : 

“ J write this in juftice to Agnes and to 
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you—that you may not lose your faith in 
woman—that you may rightly estimate 
her noble nature 


This letter must have crossed, on its 
way, one from Robert, telling of his mar- 
riage with Amita, the only daughter of a 
Brazilian nobleman, Don Pedro de Guz- 
One line only showed Robert’s true 
feeling: “ Please inform Mrs. Alfred Mur- 

»” ‘ 


Dr. Leonard did—that was the only 
mention ever made of the cousins to each 
other im his correspondence with either of 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


The Murrays remained abroad three 
years, traveling everywhere throughout 
the East and Europe. Agnes studied and 
improved herself in languages, in the 
knowledge of fine art—becoming familiar 
with the glorious master-pieces of human 
genius assembled in that fayored portion 
of the earth—her whole nature develop- 
ing under these high influences, as-she 
cultivated in every~ possible way the ad- 
vantages afforded her by travel and intense 
She found herself happiest when|ever- Perhaps she was—a bit stouter, and 
most occupied. Mr. Murray, though no| With the sweeter, chough more anyious ex- 
artist, had acultivated taste for art, and a| Pression of maternity and wifely care on 
most passionate admiration of the genius/that soft, fair face. Tom was still dread- 
It was) fully in love with his wife, and had no 
happiness enough for him to sit by her|trouble at all with his hair; Elizabeth 
hour after hour, watching the skilful fingers combed it for him regularly. He was a 
as they plied the magic pencil—to see the| very happy fellow. Mrs. Hudson grew 
large eyes dilate with enthusiasm, as the| young again in this atmosphere of youth, 
meaning of a great work of art would be-| love and joyousness. Perhaps one reason 
come clearer and clearer to her—to listen|of her improved health was the quantity 
to the vibrating voice, as it poured forth in| of exercise she was compelled to take in 
eloquent words the inte: pretation of such trotting after little Tom, who imaisted upon 
works to his sympathizing ear, or to hear|his | grandmother’s accompanying - and 
the rendering of the great musicians by|sharing in all his. obstreperous amuse- 


and talents of his gifted wife. 


morning God would bless Robert, and 
Robert's wife. 


The Murrays returned to Louisiana. 
Mr. Marray longed for Ail-lec. Agues 
would have preferred remaining abroad, 
but she did not say so—she knew her hus- 
band had duties asa planter and a citizen, 
so they returned home. The family at 
Rosedale were delighted to see the long 
closed doors of Ail-lec threwn wide for 
the reception of friends and neighbors 
once more. Rosedale was a much gayer 
place now than formerly; merry childish 
voices rang through its pleasant chambers, 
and Tom Adams, though a husband and 
father, was as joyous and light-hearted as 
ever. Elizabeth—now Mrs. Tom Adams—- 
the proud mother of the daring three year 
old boy, (who made the house echo with 
his shrill fife and toy drum, and kept his 
grandmother, who adored him, in constant 
terror lest he should break his head in his 
tumbles from his hobby-horse, which he 
always persisted in riding at full canter 
|around with a coach whip,) as well as of 
the crowing blue-eyed babe rejoicing in 
the name of “Agnes Elizabeth Adams,” 
was as fair, and looked almost as young as 
ever. Tom declared her handsomer than 


her magnificent voice. And day by day,| ments. She was the veriest slave to that 
boy ! Elizabeth expostulated vainly, though 
she could not help laughing at finding good 
Hudson officiating 
coach horse to Tom’s little wagon, and 
seeing him pop his great whip, with a 


hour by bour, Agnes learned to appreciate 
this silent, deep companionship—this 
friendship so pure, so disinterested, so ar- 
dent, which her husband proffered her. 
She was very, very grateful, and began to 


sometimes as 


turn towards her husband with a calm|‘‘Gee up, grandma!’ But there was ne 
If a thought of “ Love’s young] use in talking to Mrs. Hudson. Little Tom 
dream ” ever came over her, it was ban-| wasomnipotent in her heart—a despotic 
ished, except when she prayed night and little-tyrant! 
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“Rosedale was a charming place to 
visit,” as Tom Adams’ sister Emily said to 
her husband, Phil. Mathews, after a stay 
of afew days with these good people. 
Our old friend Emily rejoiced too in the 
possession of an infant daughter, and the 
only approach te a quarrel now-a-days 
between herself and Elizabeth was as to 
which baky was brightest and biggest— 
each mother thinking her owu the most 
wonderful, though they were too volite to 
say so. The Murrays had invited them 
all to spend the day at Ail-lec. The 
Rosedaleites had returned home, and were 
all assembled around the fire after tea, 
discussing the incidents of the day. Tom 
Adams had thrown himself in a very com- 
fortable attitude on the sofa; Elizabeth 
sat near her husband on a low chair, sew" 
ing. Tom had one arm on the back of 
her chair, and was lazily drawing her 
long golden curls through his fingers. 
Phil. Mathews sat near the centre-table, 
where the lamp was placed, with a news- 
paper in his hand, which he intended to 
read, but had not begun yet. Emily was 
watching Mrs. Hudson’s skiltul knitting of 
a pretty sock for Elizabeth’s youngest. 

“Ail-lec is a superb place,” observed 
Emily, “and Agnes is handsomer than 
ever.” , 

“TI tell you what,” said Tom, “Mrs. 
Murray is a far grander woman than Miss 
Graham used to be.”’ 

“What do you mean, Tom? Iam sure 
we saw no difference,” indignantly retort- 
ed Elizabeth. “She was the same dear 
old Agnes tous! Wasn’t she, Emily ?” 

“ Just the same,” replied Mrs. Mathews. 
“What lovely things she brought the ba- 
bies from Europe!” 

“ Well,” persisted Tom, “you may have 
seen no change, but I did. She is as kind 
as ever. Fo be sure, it was very kind 
of her to remember my wish for an Eng- 
lish saddle. And that Greener gun Mur- 
ray brought me is splendid! but she 
seemed to me quieter, statelier, somehow.” 

“Tom is right,” said Phil. Mathews. 
“ Mrs. Alfred Murray is a statelier person 
than Miss Graham; but still, not unbe- 
comingly so, I think. It is the difference 
between a married woman and a young 
girl—only womanly dignity! There is 


something about her now very like her 
aunt, Mrs. Selman !” 

“Agnes is changed,” observed Mrs. 
Hudson, thoughtfully. “Such a change as 
is produced necessarily by care, experience 
and suffering—the differeace between the 
young, enthusiastic, worldly girl, and the 
calm, disciplined, watchful Christian wo- 
man—a change for the better !” 

“But, dear Mrs. Hudson, with all due 
deference, one cannot associate the idea of 
‘suffering, care,’ and Mrs. Alfred Murray! 
What lot could possibly be brighter or 
more enviable than her’s from the very be- 


ginning? It is surely a waste of sympathy 


to bestow it upon the wife of Alfred Mur- 
ray!” 

Mrs. Hudson was silenced, but not con- 
vinced. It was hard to show when, where 
or why Agnes Murray ever could have had 
sorrows in her apparently brilliant lot, but 
she knew such characters as Agnes now 
was, could only have been wrought out by 
the severest discipline—that 


“ Many’a blow and biting sculpture 
Polished well those stones elect,”’ 


but she did not say so—only smiled and 
showed Emily how to narrow the heel of 
the little sock. 

“Emily!” exclaimed Phil, “do you re- 
member the night that Robert Selman came 
home from Europe? You and Elizabeth 
and Miss Graham all attended a soirée at 
my mother’s ?” 

“ Yes, indeed! how lovely Agnes looked 
that night!” 

* “he was radiantly beautiful. Mr. Mur- 
ray was there too, but I thought he stood 
very little chance of marrying Miss Gra- 
ham then.” 

“Tt was rather a sudden affair after all. 
Every body knew of course that Mr. Mur- 
ray was in love with Agnes, but I never 
thought she cared for him,” observed Eliz- 
abeth musingly. 

“ No accounting for a woman’s fancies,” 
put in Tom; “Murray is a fine fellow, but 
he is old enough to be her father.” 

“ Agnes was much wiser in that respect 
than Elizabeth, Tom,” rejoined Emily 
laughingly. ‘‘She married a sensible man.’ 

Tom nodded his head to his brother-in- 
law. “That ’s at you Phil, over my shoul- 
ders.” 
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“What became of Dr. Selman?” asked 
Emily, turning to ber husband. 

“ He went to South America, where he 
stillis. Nobody knows why, except that 
he was tired of this country and saddened 
by the sudden decease of his parents. He 
married out there, one of those Spanish 
women. I met Evelyn in New Orleans. 
Harry Evelyn who was in Europe at the 


same time that Robert and I were—one of 


the cleverest fellows in the world is Har- 
ry—a trifle too soft-hearted for a physician. 
He went to South America at the time Sel- 
man did—indeed, I think Selman accom- 
panied him outthere. Evelyn, who is poor; 
went out there for his health—to seek his 
fortune, and to study yellow fever in its 
native place. Evelyn only came home 
this fall; he gottired of it; Selman stayed.” 

‘ Is he not very wealthy?” asked Emily. 

“Immensely so. He has all the Dase- 
nant estate now, you know!” 

“ What sort of a woman did he marry?” 

“T don't think he married happily—very 
hastily Evelyn said after a very sbort ac- 
quaintance with the lady. She was the 
daughter of a Brazilian grandee—very 
haughty—very vain—very pretty—grace- 
ful, like all those Creole women—with 
very little education. She knew how to 
dance, walk, play with her fan—was de. 
voted to tertullias and the last new comb 
and mantilla. She was no companion for 
Selman, who is a manof fine abilities and 
highly accomplished. Evelyn said it was 
the most unaccountable match; he was 
perfectly thunderstruck when Selman in- 
vited him to attend his wedding. Evelyn 
seemed to think Selman had a hard time 
of it—his wife was pettishly exacting— 
desperately jealous and _ bad-tempered. 
Evelyn said it was really wonderful the 
patience with which Selman bore all her 
silly ways. The poor foolish thing died 
though, at the birth of her first child—two 
years after her marriage.” 

“A blessed riddance,” ejaculated Tom. 

“Tom! you are perfectly dreadful to- 
night,” remonstrated Elizabeth, shocked at 
his cold cruelty. 

“Did the baby die?” asked Emily. 

“ Yes, both mother and child. Evelyn 
tried to persuade Selman to return to Lou- 
isiana when he did—but Selman refused 
to do so. Evelyn himself has married that 





good little Mary Grant you knew, Emily.” 

“She is averynice girl. I wonder what 
has become of Agnes’ two ‘old beaux,’ 
Elizabeth, the physician and the clergy- 
man ?” 

“They were here only a week ago to 
see her. I believe they live still at Dase- 
nant Rectory. They are as devoted as ever 
to Agnes.” 

“ How fond Agnes was of them and of 
her cousin Robert. Don’t you remember 
at school, Elizabeth ?” 

“Yes. She seemed just to live in every 
way to please them. idolized her 
cousin then.” 

“ Well! the world and time has changed 
us all. I hear the babies crying—we had 
better go.” 

The two young mothers hurried out of 
the room, followed by Mrs. Hudson, leav- 


She 


ing their “lords and masters” to take a 
smoke. 

“Phil,” said Tom, “do you remember 
Fra Bartolommeo’s proverb: ‘Quale cosa é 
pix lieve che la la piunra? la polvere. E 
quale pit che la polvere! il vente. E quale 
pix che il vento? la femmina. E quale pia 
che la femmina? WNalla,’” 

“Ts that meant for your wife or mine?” 
asked Phil smiling. 

“Neither, God bless them. Phil, did 
Agnes Graham love Alfred Murray ‘in the 
merrie days when we were young?” 

“JT don’t know, Tom, but she loves him 
now, Tom,” said Phil gravely. “I once 
loved Agnes Graham, but in my heart of 
hearts I now love your sister Emily!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Year after year glided smoothly away at 
Ail-lec.. The most bountiful hospitality 
reigned within its walls—peace and calm 
content dwelt there. Mr. Murray almost 
idolized his wife—whose sole study was 
her husband’s happiness. They were en- 
tering upon the sixth year of their life at 
Ail-lec, when Mr. Murray was: taken. ill 
with a severe cold, which settled into 
pneumonia. A few days of watching and 
anxiety,and Agnes Murray was a widow; 
her husband died blessing her for the hap- 
piness she had given him. 


Six months afterwards she sat in the 
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library at Ail-lec, talking with Dr. Leonard 
and Mr. Danvers. They were not greatly 
changed since we last sawthem. Their 
heads were somewhat whiter. Mr. Dan- 
vers had grown stouter; Dr. Leonard more 
wrinkled and weatherbeaten. They were 
listening to Agnes, who was speaking very 
earnestly. On the table, between them, 
lay a number of papers, which looked like 
legal documents, and there seemed to be 
some architectural drawings and eleva- 
tions among them. Agnes was pale, but 
the earnestness and eagerness of her speak- 
ing, had brought a faint glow upon her 
cheek. She wore the high crowned, Eng- 
lish widow’s cap, and her black robes fell 
round her like a nun’s. 


“ You see,” she concluded, “I have am- 
ple means to begin such a work—one so 
much needed, and also the inclination— 
indeed it is my only hope of interest or 
happiness! andI have here’”’—she took up 
a letter from the table—“ the appeal of the 
Bishop of Louisiana!” 


“It is a noble work, Agnes,” said Dr. 
Leonard, “and I think you have fully 
counted the cost of the undertaking. You 
know it will absorb your whole fortune, 
your time and your life.” 

“T know it,” she replied. 

“Then, my dear, go on, and I will go 
with you. Im not so old or infirm but 
that I can aid you with my medical know- 
ledge, and I can look after you and make 
you take some care for yourself, for that 
will be the last thing you will think of 
doing, and you are but human natnre, my 
darling; not made of iron or adamaat ; so 
arrange ‘a little chamber in the wall’ for 
me, and one for my books, that I can use 
as an office.” 

“And one for me, Agnes,” said Mr. 
Danvers! “You must have a chaplain in 
such an institution ; I shall appoint myself 
to the situation.” 

Agnes’ eyes overflowed, as she extended 
a hand to each of her devoted friends, 
while she said— 

“ At your age! to give up your comfor- 
table, quiet home? It is too much !” 

“A threefold cord is not quickly broken, 
my child,” said Mr. Danvers smiling. 

“Chut! chut! It is no use to talk, it is 
all settled.” Dr. Leonard blew his nose 








a 


vigorously. “ We go if you do—you'll find 
use for Mrs. Clark and old John in the es- 
tablishment. My partner can take my 
present business. Danvers will find a 
substitute forthe rectory. There is nothing 
for us to quit there now, but. graves! We 
will go with you, our darling child, in your 
good work.” 

“Then I will write to the Bishop imme- 
diately.” Setting diligently to work, then, 
they discussed her plan in all its bearings, 
making suggestions and alterations as their 
practical wisdom saw fit; the morning 
wore away in their work. After all was 
arranged, and they were sitting quietly 
thinking, Agnes suddenly asked: 

“ Have you heard from Robert lately ?”’ 

“Yes! he is well. We informed you of 
his wife’s death !” 

“Does he ever ask about me?” 

“ Never!” 

Agnes sighed. It was the first time she 
had mentioned her cousin’s name to them 
since her marriage. 

Mr. Danvers looked at her sorrowfully. 
He thought “many waters cannot quench 
love.” 

“ Robert is unforgiving,” said Dr. Leon- 
ard. “He said in his last letter, that he 
was weary of Brazil and intended to tra- 
vel, he did not care where, al] places were 
alike to him; all over the world perhaps, 
beginning with South America—thence to 
the Sandwich Islands, to Australia— 
throughout Asia. Any where that he 
might fancy to go. Life was objectless to 
him; he was well nigh weary of it. He 
told me to continue writing to Rio, he 
weuld leave an agent there to attend to his 
affairs, who would know where to forward 
his letters.” 

Tears streamed down Agnes’ cheeks. 
Dr. Leonard looked keenly at her. 

“ Agnes, do you repent the decision you 
made eight years since.” 

“ No,” said Agnes firmly, “it was right! 
I could not do otherwise. _ I weep for Ro- 
bert! not for myself. I am content to 
abide God’s will! I accept the fate He 
orders for me, without hesitation!” 

She was silent a moment, then pointing 
to the papers, she said: “Itis a great pri- 
vilege to live—and greater still to work for 
Christ! Human love is not all of human 
life. As long as God is—as long as Christ 
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®rists—I have enough to live, tu praise God 
for!” 

Agnes’ face glowed, as she spoke, with 
a holy, lofty emotion. 

Mr, Danvers placed his hand upon her 
head, saying— 

“ Praise the Lord, oh my soul—and all 
that is within me praise his Holy Name.” 

“Not only with our lips, ‘but in our 
lives,” muttered Dr. Leonard, quoting from 
the general thanksgiving of the liturgy. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


“ Ten years! a long time in anticipation, 
but very short in retrospection—ten years 
more since we met, and it seems but yes- 
terday. Dr. Evelyn cast his eyes musingly 
upon the row of small heads, whose pro- 
prietors filled the space between himself 
and his comely wife. There were no less 
than five occupants of high chairs, and 
low chairs, with cushions on them—-all 
eagerly intent upon their breakfasts. Re- 
ceiving from their mother’s hand the cups 
of milk and sugar, which she carefully 
mixed for their consumption. 

“ My Dear,” remarked the lady, obser- 
ving the preoccupation of her absent- 
minded husband, “ my dear, your coffee is 
getting cold!” 

Thus admonished, Dr. Evelyn raised his 
cup and drank off the contents hastily, as 
if fearful of sinking again into ab traction. 

“ Are any of your patients worse?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Evelyn. 

“ None, except the Arch-Deaconess! I 
fear she is sinking!” 

“Tt is a great pity! her death will really 
be a public calamity !” 

* Yes, it will be a day of sorrow for all) 
rich and poor!” 

“ Does she know her situation /” 

“ Perfectly and is content!” 

“She has done so much good !” 

“ Yes, and she has had her reward in the 
blessing of the poor! her good works will 
follow her!” 

‘“‘ Mary,” continued the doctor, very irrel- 
evantly, “we have. been married sixteen 
years !” 

“ Well, my dear, I know that! 
was fifteen yesterday.” 

“And it seems such a little time! 


Harry 








Is! 


Selman’s room ready, Mary? Isee his 
ship is to arrive to-day! it is coming up 
from the Balize now !” 

“Oh! your friend from South America, 
who you say has just returned from the 
Antipodes. Yes, his room has been ready 
fora week. Will you goto meet him? Or 
shall I send John with the carriage to the 
wharf ?” 

“T wiki go for him myself, in my buggy ; 
but you had better send John for his trunks. 
You will have to make a place for his ser- 
vant, Jim, who always travels with him. 
The ship will scarcely arrive before three 
or four o’clock this afternoon. Have a 
good dinner, Mary! I must be off.” 

Dr. Evelyn kissed his wife—patted his 
children’s heads, took up his hat and went 
off to visit his patients. 


At four o’clock he returned, bringing his 
friend with him, whom he presented to 
his wife. Robert Selman looked older than 
his years warranted; his hair was quite 
gray; deep lines about the haughty mouth 
and eyes, gave an expression of sternness 
which did him great injustice. His man- 
Mrs. Evelyn 
was rather awed by her earnest, stately 
guest; but the children seemed to like 
him; clustered about him without fear, 
and she was satisfied, when she saw the 
softness of his eye, as her husband pulled 
forward a chubby boy of two years, saying, 
“your name sake, S:lman!” 


ners were grave and quiet. 


“ May God bless him! and make hima 
better and happier man than I, Evelyn !” 

Dr. Evelyn looked surprised at the pious 
ejaculation. 

Robert smiled sadly. 


“You wonder at such words from my 
lips. I am no longer an unbeliever, Eve- 
lyn! Ewrote you of my long, tedious ill- 
ness last year. I should have died but for 
Jim, my faithful servant, who has accom- 
panied Mme in all my wanderings. I had 
time to think then, Eyelyn! to remember 


and to repent!” 


Dr. Evelyn grasped Robert’s hand— 
“Thank God! Your skepticism was al- 
ways a bitter grief to me, Selman!” 

Robert laid his hand caressingly upon 
the curling ringlets of a little four year old 
girl, who steod looking up into his face 
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with her large soft brown eyes, holding 
fast to her little brother, Robert’s, hand. 

“And who is this little Fairy?” how 
does she eall herself in this earthly 
sphere ?” 

The little girl smiled and said bashfully, 
“My name is Agnes! I am named for 
papa’s friend!” | 

Robert put bis arm around her and lifted 
her upon his knee. 

“That is a pretty name! you must tell 
me about ‘ papa’s friend!’ ” , 

* Tt must be after dinner then,” said Mrs, 
Evelyn, gaily. ‘ Dinner is ready, and if 
Dr. Evelyn once begins talking of the 
arch-deaconess, we will get no dinner, 
She is one of his enthusiasms !” 

Mrs. Evelyn rose as she spoke, and led 
the way into the dining-room. It was late 
before they got through with that impor- 
tant meal—at length the cloth was removed 
and the fiiends returned to the pleasant 
sitting-room. Mrs. Evelyn, who was a dis- 
creet woman, took the children off and left 
the gentlemen alone—she knew they had 
much to say to each other. 

“Selman,” said Dr. Evelyn, grasping his 
friend’s shoulders with both hands, and 
pressing them warmly. ‘Old Fellow! it 
makes me young again to see you! [am 
so glad to welcome you ‘home’ again!” 

“ And Iam glad to be at ‘home’ again, 
Evelyn! After all, one’s heart will cling 
to childhood’s associations !”” 

“But how did you make up your mind 
to come back at last, Selmant What 
change came over you? You were obsti- 
nate enough the last time I saw you!” 


“A great change came over me, Evelyn! 
the greatest—a changed heart! I[ forsook 
my country and abandoned all the duties [ 
might have had, eighteen years ago. inthe 
bitterness of my heart, because I was dis- 
appointed in the one hope of my life, in 
the woman whom I loved better than 


professed to love—whom I still love. I 
have tried to revenge myself on her, by 
letting her see the wreck she had made of 
my life once so full of promise. I knew 
her well enough to know that thought 
would lie like heaviest Jead upon her sou}, 
and weigh it down where mine was, in the 
dust. But I think differently now. I re- 
cognise the justice, the nobleness of the 
sacrifice she made for both, and 1 amcome 
now to kneel at this woman’s feet and say 
humbly to her— 


“ You were right, I have been cruel, 
mad. Take the remnant of the life that 
once was yours, and teach me how to use 
it, as will be best for God’s service, and 
for your happiness, as wellas mine, ‘Give 
me back the right which is mine—let me 
be your best friend, your true brother as 
we were in ‘childish days—though no dear- 
er tie can unite us. I am willing to live 
now for God and for you!’ And so old 
friend, I am here!” 

Robert spoke excitedly, his heart was 
full. Dr. Evelyn looked at him with sym- 
pathy. He knew that proud nature well, 
and realized the great change the more in 
his friend’s heart. 

Robert continued. “I shall only spend 
to-night with you, Evelyn—to morrow I 
must be off on my quest.” 

“Do you go far?” 

“Not out of the State! The person I 
speak of lives in the State. I have not 
heard of or from her for years. If letters 
were sent me,I never got them. I did not 
write myself, for I was seeking the Foun- 
tain of Oblivion, I found the pool of Silo- 
am instead. It is better than Lethe! 1 
have a superstitious feeling that ] am want- 
ed—you will laugh at such puerility, Eve- 
lyn! But this secret persuasion has im- 
pelled me here, sooner than I intended a 
month ago.” 


“ You know I never laugh at real emo- 





country—life—or my Creator! 


I flung|tion of any kind, Selman, still less of any 


away every ambitivn, every interest, when! feeling of a friend so dear to me as you 
I lost her—and considered myself aban-|are,” said Dr. Evelyn, gravely. 


doned by her. I have been reckless, des- 
perate, miserable, without hope, without 


“I shall soon know,” said Robert. 
* You have entirely abandoned your be- 


God! Evelyn I have found faith in Christ, {liefin the development theory of Lamarck 
and peace has come to me instead of hope.!and Oken, Selman *” 


I mourn now over my wasted life—my use- 
less, vain, idle rage against the woman I |“ [{ have been tracing the ‘ footprints of the 


“ Entirely!” replied Robert emphatically, 
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Creator’ all over the world, and am tho- 
roughly eonvinced of the fallacy and irra- 
tionality of that theory even upon scientific 
principles. Would you believe it, Evelyn, 
I made a pilgrimage, last year, to the Loch 
of Stromwess, to see where Hugh Miller 
dug out the Asterolepis!” 

“T should like to have been your com- 
panion; that is a great book of Hugh Mil- 
ler’s—poor fellow !” ; 

** Why do you say ‘ poor fellow,’ Evelyn? 
Because he died a martyr to science? The 
man was not accountable for the mode cf 
his death, or the act of his human over- 
worked brain. ‘ Poor fellow! No, happy 
man, who lived so well and to such good 
purpose. Better die maddened by over- 
work in the service of God and man, than 
live auseless, wasted life as I have done!” 
said Robert, rising from his chair and 
walking to the window which looked out 
upon the street. The lamps were begin- 
ning to glimmer in long, straight rows, as 
they were lighted one after another. 

Dr. Evelyn spoke cheerfully. 

* You have not had time to notice the 
improvements in the city, Selman. This 
entire street has b2en built in the last ten 
years!” 

“I suppose so, from the fresh look of the 
houses. What large building was that 
which extended along the whole front of 
the square, at the end of this street? You 
stopped there a moment and sent in some 
medicine for a patient?” 

“ Ah!” said the doctor, taking his cigar 
from his lips agd expelling the smoke with 
a long whiff—“ That is the house of the 
deaconesses—a noble order of church wo- 
men—who devote themselves to the nur- 
sing ef the sick. They have been estab- 
lished here about ten years. They have 
done an immense amount of good! One 
of them is ‘ Papa's friend,’ for whom my 
little Agnes is named.” 

“They are a sort of Protestant nuns 
then, or sisters of charity?’ said Robert. 

“You know, or ought to know, Selman, 
that the order of deaconesses was, in the 
primitive church, a very useful and impor- 
tantone. This is only a revivification of 
an ancient custom.” 

* How many of them are connected with. 
this house ?” 





“ About eighty ladies, I think.” 

“ Do they have uniforms, vows and se 
forth?” asked Robert, walking up to the 
maatelpiece and selecting a cigar from a 
bunch lying upon it. 

“Sit down, light your cigar, and I will 
tell you all about it, and about my patient, 
who, as my wife says, ‘is one of my en- 
thusiasms.’ ” 

“ Evelyn, it is just because you are capa- 
ble of enthusiasms, that one can open one’s 
heart and acknowledge one’s weaknesses, 
as I have just done to you,” said Robert, as 
he lighted his cigar and settled himself in 
an attitude of attention. 

Dr. Evelyn, pleased to see that he had 
succeeded in drawing Robert’s thoughts off 
from his own anxieties, laid down his cigar, 
crossed his hands on the arms of his chair, 
and began his story. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT NONTH.) 


er 0 SS tt Bree 


The following lines commemorative of 
the gallant Wheat, were written by a South- 
ern lady in New Orleans, upon the recep- 
tion of the sad tidings in that city of his 
death upon the bloody field of Gains’ Mill. 
Written amid the most trying seenes of 
Butler’s brutal despotism, the tender pa- 
thetic devotion to the memory of the slain 
patriot which they express, affords an ap- 
propriate requiem to one of the most noble 
spirits that ever glowed with responsive 
warmth to the appeals of an oppressed 
country. It afford too, a proud evi- 
dence of the defiant spirit of the fair daugh- 
ters of Louisiana, in whom not even the 
iron hoof of despotism could check the 
utterance of an unwavering devotion to 
countiy, and veneration for the martyred 
heroes, who die in defence of a holy cause. 
“ Bury me on the field boys,” were the last 
words which Wheat uttered. 


LAST WORDS OF MAJOR WHEAT. 
BY HERMINE. 


“ Bury me on the field, boys,” and away to 
the glorious fight, 

You will come again this way, boys, in 
your triumph-march to-night, 

But when you pass this spot, boys, I would” 
not have you sigh— 

In holy cause of country, boys, who would 
not gladly die! 
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“Bury me on the field, boys,” where a sol-) 
dier loves to rest, 

And sweet shall be my sleep, boys, upon 
my country’s breast, 

For she is dearer far, boys, than aught this 
world can give, 

And gladly do # die, boys, that she may 
proudly live. 


“Bury me on the field, boys,” and then to 
make a stand : 

That shall loose the tyrant’s grip, boys, from 
our Southern, sunny land, 

And teach the foul invaders, boys, in Free- 
dom’s holy strife 

The Southern heart will sever, boys, the 
fondest ties of life. 


“Bury me on the field, boys,” then on to 
meet the foe, 

Hands that have dug a grave, boys, shall 
lay their legions low, 

Eyes that have wept at dawn, boys, shall 
smile at close of day, 

For Southern hearts shall triumph, boys, in 
the Northerner’s dismay. 


“ Bury me on the field, boys,” I do not die 
in vain, 

For Freedom’s rose shall bloom, boys, from 
out this bloody rain, 

And soon the South shall rise, boys, all 
glorious and fair, 

With sun-bright rays around her, boys, and 
stars upon her hair! 


* Bury me on the field, boys”—this vision 
bright and sweet 

Was surely sent to cheer me, boys, in this 

my own defeat: 

Here, take my trembling hand, boys,—I 
thank you for your care, 

And let each soldier heart, boys, ascend 
with mine in prayer: 


From the battle-field of life, boys, all 
wounded, weary, Sore, 

Pray that my fainting soul, boys, may reach 
the heavenly shore, 

‘And in that land of Peace, boys, the weary 
may find rest, 

‘And the poor repentant soldier, boys, find 


“Bury me on the field, boys,” for life is 
ebbing fast, ; 
One moment more of pain, boys, and then 
the trial’s past— 
[ cannot see you now, boys—there’sa mist 
before my sight, 
But hark! I hear sweet music, boys— 
Thank God, 

We've won the fight ! 


rt CRS 0 OD re 
A BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS. 


A bachelor’s life is not without its at- 
tractions. Freedom of will and action 
are, at least, among a bachelor’s joys; but 
experience has taught me that, after a cer- 
tain time, such absence from restraint re- 
solves itself into that species of liberty 
which Macaulay touchingly designates 
“the desolate freedom of the wild ass.” 

I came to London about ten years ago to 
study for the bar. I was entered at the 
Inner Temple, and, as far as the dinner- 
eating went, I can safely assert that 1 was 
an ornament to the Hall. I adorned the 
margin of my copy of “Burn’s Justice”’ 
with caricatures of the benchers; and my 
friends appended facetious notes to my 
“Blackstone.” I went to the masquerade 
in my gown; and strolled down to my 
law-tutor’s chambers for the ostensible 
purpose of reading, about two P. M., daily 
In short, 1 went through the usual routine 
of young gentlemen of ardent tempera- 
ments and competent means when they 
begin life; like most men, also, the pace of 
my fast days moderated in due time. 
About the time of my call to the bar I 
began to study. My old companions, find- 
ing that 1 was becoming, what they were 
pleased to designate, “slow,” dropped off. 
I entered into the solitude of lodgings, near 
Brunswick Square, and read eagerly. Still 
I found it necessary to relieve my legal 
studies with copious draughts from all the 
great fountains of inspiration, and I fear, 
that even when I was endeavoring to 
crack the hardest passages of “ Black- 
stone,” my ideas continually reverted 
either to the grace of Montaigne, the wit 
of Congreve and Pope, the sparkle and 
depth of Shakspeare, or the massive gran- 





shelter ’mong the blest. 


deur of Milton. By degrees my books be- 
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came my dearest, my only associates. 
Though as a companion and friend I had 
decidedly fallen off, I improved as a lod- 
ger; | kept regular hours, and paid all my 
bills punctually. 

My landlady grew confidential, in pro- 
portion as I grew domestic. She favored 
me with her history from the time of her 
birth. I knew how she took the measles; 
the precise effect of her visit to a vaccine 
establishment; the origin of a scar over 
her left eyebrow; the income of her bro- 
ther in Somersetshire; the number of kit- 
tens which her catannually produced ; the 
character she gave her last servant; and 
the fond affection she had lavished upon a 
brute of a husband. These matters, how- 
ever, were intrusted to me in confidence; 
and, to use an original phrase, they shall 
be buried with me in my grave! I[ had 
no occasion to repay my landlady’s confi- 
dence with my own, because she paid 
herself. I could keep no secrets from her. 
She knew the contents of my trunks, desks 
and drawers, as well as I did—better, for 
if I lost any little article, I never, perhaps, 
missed it. I was seldom allowed to wear 
a pair of dress gloves more than once; 
when a collar was not to he had, “them 
washerwomen was,” I was told, “always 
a losing of something or other.” I am 
sure the flavor of my tea, the quality of 
my mutton, and the excellence of my 
coals, were no secrets to my landlady ; bit 
she had many good qualities, so I ate what 
she left me in silence and in peace 

Despite my but too prying landlady, 
bowever, I got on very well by myself; 
and, like men who live alone, I became 
egotistic and lazy. J thought of the wea- 
ver at his loom; the lawyer burning the 
midnight composition over his brief; the 
author, with his throbbing temples, hard at 
work; and I rejoiced quietly by my fire 
‘and in my books. There was a selfish 
pleasure in the conviction that my case 
was so much better than that of thousands 
of the toilers and strugglers of the earth. 
This I found a capital philosophy for 
every day in the year—exceptone. On 
that dav my landlady entered my room, 
and, with a few words, blighted my hap- 
piness, and made me miserable as the 
veriest outcast. 


“Beg pardon for interrupting you,” the, 











worthy soul said, “but I wish to know 
whether you dine at home on Christmas 
day. Though, of course, you will be with 
your friends—but I thought I might as 
well make sure.” 

The good woman must have noticed my 
confusion. I stammered eut.something ia 
the most awkward manner ; but contrived 
to make her understand, in the end, that I 
should dine at home. 

“On Christmas day, sir ?” the woman re- 
peated, with particular emphasis. “I’m 
talking about Christmas day, when every 
gentleman dines with his friends and re- 
lations; leastways, all the’ gentlemen J 
ever had, have done so.” 

“My friends live in Scotland, where 
Christmas is no festival,” I replied, rather 
relieved at the opportunity of explaining 
my solitary condition. 

“Well, dear a-me!” my landlady went 
on to say, “that’s very awkard, very awk- 
ard, sir, indeed. Dear, dear a-me, wha 
shallI do! My table, down stairs, won't 
hold anything like fifteen!” 

Ffteen persons to greet my landlady on 
Christmas day, and not a soul to break 
bread with me! 1 saw, at: once, the ten- 
dency of her observation as to the size of 
her table, and willingly offered to vacate 
my room for her great annual festivity. 
This offer was eagerly accepted, and once 
From that 
moment my fortitude deserted me. I knew 
that the weaver would enjoy his Christ- 


more I was left to my solitude. 


‘mas feast; that the lawyer would throw 


aside his brief, and, abating his profession- 
al solemnity, would, on Christmas day, 
make merry; and that the author would 
leave the pen in the ink-stand, to be jolly 
during a great portion of those twenty-four 
happy hours. Let me confess that I felt 
sick at heart—stupidly and profoundly de- 
jected. 

On Christmas eve the maid came into 
my room, and, with a beaming face, begged 
that I would allow her to decorate it with 
holly ; she said nothing about the misletoe 
which she carried under her apron, but J 
saw her dexterously fasten it above the 
door-way. I was very lonely that evening. 
The six square yards of space which I oe- 
cupied were the only six square yards in 
the neighborhood not occupied by laugh- 
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‘ng human creatures. The noise of my 


landlady and her relatives below made me 
savage; and when she sent up the servant 
to ask whether I would like to step below, 
and take a stir at the ‘pudding, my “ no!” 
was given in such a decided tone that the 
poor girl vanished with miraculous ce 





lerity. 


The knocks at the street door were in- 
cessant. First it was the turkey, then the 
apples, oranges, and chestnuts, for dessert; 
then the new dinner-set, then the sirloin. 
Each separate item of the approaching 
feast was hailed with smothered welcomes 
by the women, whe rushed into the pas- 
sage to exarrine and greet it. Presently a 
knock sounded through the house, that had 
to me a solemn and highly unpleasant 
sound, though it could not have differed 
from the preceding knocks. I listened to 
the opening of the door, and heard my 
landlady, in a sympathetic tone of voice, 
declare, that “it was only the first floor’s 
steak; poor fellow!” My !oneliness, then, 
was a theme of pitiful consideration with 
the people below! I was very angry, and 
paced my room with rapid strides. I 
thonght | would wear cotton-wool for the 
next four and twenty hours, to shut out 
the din of general enjoyment. I tried, 
after a short time, to compose myself to 


it down from the shelf, the servant, having 
occasion to enter my room, informed me, 
in, a high state of chuckling excitement, 
that * missis’ friends was a going to light 
up a snap-dragon!” and the shouts that 
burst upon me a few minutes afterward 
confirmed the girl’s report. I was now 
fairly savage, and, baving called for my 
candle, in a loud, determined voice, went 
to bed, with the firm conviction that the 
revelers below were my sworn enemies, 
and with the resolution of giving warning 
on the following morning—yes, on Christ- 
mas day. 


Brooding over the revenge I promised 
myself for the following morning, I went 
to sleep, and dreamed of the Arctic soli- 
tudes and the Sahara Desert. I was stand- 
ing at a dry well, surrounded, on all sides, 
by endless sand, when a loud rumbling 
noise broke upon my dream. I awoke, 
and heard a heavy footstep passing my 
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chamber. I started from my_ bed, flung 
open my door, and shouted, ‘ Who’s 
there ?” 

“Tt’s only me, sir, a-going for to put-the 
puddin’ in the copper,” said an uncom- 
monly cheerful voice. 


. 


Here was a delightful opening scene of 
my Christmas day. 1 believe I muttered 
a wish, that my Jandlady’s pudding had 
been in a locality where it might boil az 
any time without disturbing any lodger. 


That morning I rang four times for my 
hot water, three times for my boots, and 
was asked to eat cold ham instead of my 
usual eggs, because no room cculd be 
spared at the fire to boil them. I occupied 
my landlady’s back parlor, and was in- 
truded upon, every minute, because a 
thousand things wanted “for up stairs”’ 
were left in odd nooks and corners of the 
room. I had no easy-chair. My books 
were all “put away,” save a copy of 
“Jean Racine,” which I had taken down 
by mistake for a volume of the “ Racine.’ 
My breakfast table could not be cleared 
for three hours after I had finished my 
meal. I was asked to allow a saucepan 
to be placed upon my fire. It was sug- 
gested to me that | might dine at two 
o'clock, in order to have my repast over 


land cleared away before the feast up stairs 
my book; but, just as I was about to take | 


began. 1} assented to tlfis proposition with 
ill-feigned cz relessness—although my blood 
boiled (like the pudding,) at the imperti- 
nence of the request. But I was too proud 
to alow my landlady the least insight into 
the real state of my feelings. Poor soul! 
it was not her fault thatl had no cirele 
within my reach; yet I remember tha: 
throughout the day I regarded her as the 
impersonation of fiendish malice. 

After I had diaed, she came to ask me 
if there was anything she could do for me? 
I regarded her intrusion enly as ore 
prompted by a vulgar wish to show me 
her fine ribbons and jaunty cap, and euri- 
ly told her that I did not require her ser- 
vices. To relieve myself of the load of 
vexation which oppressed me, 1 strolled 
into the streets; but I was soon driven 
back to my landlady’s little parlor—the 
gayety that resounded from every house, 
and the deserted streets without, were even 





more annoying than her marked attention. 
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i sat down once more, and doggedly read 
the heavy verse of Jean. I called for my 
tea; and, in reply, | was informed that I 
should have it directly the dinner was over 
up stairs. My patience was giving way 
rapidly. My tea was produced, however, 
after a considerable delay; and [I then 
thought I would make a desperate attempt 
to forget the jovial scenes that were going 
forward in every nook and corner of the 
country—save im my desolate, sombre, 
close back parlor. I swung my feet upon 
the fender, leisurely filled the bowl of my 
sneerschaum, and was about to mix my 
first fragrant cup, wien’ that borrible ser- 
vant again made her appearance, holding 
a dark, steaming lump of something, on a 
piate. 

* Please, sir, missis’s compliments, and 
p’raps you'd aceept this bit of Christmas 
puddin?” 

I could have hurled it, plate amd all, 
into the yard below. 1 saw myselfat onee 
an object of profound pity and charity to 


the company above. Although I am ex- | 


tremely fond of that marvelous eompound 
of good things eaten with brandy sauce on 
Christmas day, 1 could not have touched 
my landlady’s proffered plateful for any 
consideration. ! gave a medical reason 
for declining the dainty, and onee more 
turned to my pipe and my tea. As the 
white smoke curled from my mouth, a 
waking dream stole over me. I fancied 
that I was Robmson Crusoe—my parrot 
dead, and my dog run away. I| cursed 
fate that had consigned me to a solitude. I 
recited a few verses from Keats algnd, 
and the sound of my volce seemed strange 
and harsh. I poked the fire, and whistled, 
and hummed—to restore myself to the full 
enjoyment, or rather to the misery, of my 
senses. The tea on that eveningonly was 
green tea. | felt its effects. | grew ner- 
vous and irritable. 

The servant ouce more invaded my se- 
clusion—what could she want now? 

“Please, sir, have you done with the 
tea-things? I’ma going to wash ’em for 
up stairs.” 

“Pake them,” I replied, not very grace- 
fully. The servant thanked me, as I 
thought, with impertinent good nature, and 
oleared the table! 

About this time, sounds of merriment 





began to resonnd from the Christmas 
party. The shrill laughter of children 
was mingled with the hoarse guffaws of 
their parents; and the homse shook, at 
intervals, with the romps of both parties. 
In the height of my desolate agony it gave 
me no little consolation to think that those 
children who were at their games, would 
probably dance to the tune of a tutor’s 
cane at no distant interval. Such was my 
envy at the exuberant mirth that reached 
me in fitful gusts as the doors were opened 
or shut, that I felt all sorts of uncharita- 
bleness. Presently there was a lull in the 
laughter-storm. 1 began to hope that 
the party was about to break up. A 
gentle foot was audible. descending the 
stairs. There was a smothered call for 
Mary. Mary obeyed the summons; and 
the following dialogue was whispered in 
the passage : 

“ Did he eat the pudding?” 

“No, mpm—he was afraid of it: and he 
was so eross!” 


“Cross! I was going to ask him to 
join us; do you think he would, Mary?” 

“Bless you, no, mum! He jine! I 
think I see him a jining! Nothing pleases 
him. He’s too high for anybody. I never 
see the likes of him!” 

The feet then ascended the stairs, and 
after another pause of a few moments, the 
din of merriment was resumed. I was 
furious at the sympathy which my loneli- 
ness created. } could bear the laughter 
and shouting of the Christmas party nd 
longer, and once more, with a determina- 
tion of having my revenge, | went to bed. 
I lav there for several hours, and did not 
close my eyes before | had vowed solemn- 
ly that I would not pass another Christmas 
day in solitude, and in lodgings—and I, 
didn’t. 

In the course of the following year, I 
married the lovely daughter of Mr. Ser- 
geant Shuttleface. My angel was a most 
astonishing piano-forte performer, and 
copied high art pictures in Bertin woot 
with marvelous skill, but was curiously 
ignorant of housekeeping; 90, we spent 
the beginning of our wedded bliss in fur- 
nished apartments, in order that she might 
gain experience gradually. 

On one point, however, I was resolute ; 
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I would not spend a second Christmas day 
in lodgings. I took a house, therefore, 
toward the close of the year, and repeat- 
edly urged my wife to vacate our apart- 
ments, that we might set up for ourselves. 
This responsibility she shrunk from with 
unremittrnmg reluctance. There were, be- 
sides, innumerable delays. Carpets 
wouldn't fit; painters wouldn’t work 
above one’ day a week; paper-hangers 
hung fire; and blacksmiths, charging by 
the day, did no mdre than one day’s work 
in six. Time wore on. December came, 
advanced, and it seemed to be my fate to 
undergo another Christmas torment. How- 
ever, to my inexpressible joy, everything 
was announced to be in readiness on the 
twenty-fourth. My sposa had by this time 
learned enough of housekeeping to feel 
strong enough for its duties, and on Christ- 
mas eve we left our rooms in Bedford 
Square, and took our Christmas pudding, 
in a cab, to my suburban villa near Ful- 
ham. Anda merry Christmas we made of 
it! I don’t think I ever ate a better pud- 
ding, though I have eaten a’ good many 
since then. 


———— verre SKS rere 
THE SISTER'S SONG. 
Arm—“ The Soldier's Dream.” 


BY ED. PORTER THOMPSON. 


In the twilight alone, by the hearth where 
together, . 
My brother and I, in the days that are 
past, : 
Have spent the sweet hours, and dreamed 
that no other 
Than happiness e'er should our sky 


overcast, 
I now sit, and in sadness I think of the 
day 
When he bade me adieu as a soldier to 
rozem— 


When he kissed me, and begged me tha‘ 
often {’d pray 
For his happy return to his friends and 
his home. 





Il. 


In those days which are gone, when his 
labors were o’er, 
He would come with the smile of affec- 
tion and truth, 
And our circle was bright, that was gloomy 
before, 
As we sang the sweet songs of our 
childhood and youth ; 
But now, when the sunlight has faded and. 
gone, 
l see him no more in the home thet, he 
loved ; ' 
And I long for the day, Wien, the victory 
won, 
He will come, and my sorrow shall all 
be remeved. 


it. 


I look on the books that togetlier we read, 
And recall the pleased smile or the pity- 
ing tear ; 
I look where he slept on his. own downy 
bed, 
And think of his hardships, and. wish he 
were here ; 


But he asks not for rest while.-the arm: of: 


the foe 
Is stretched o’er his country and over his 
home, 
And theugh in his absence -my heart feels 
a woe, 
There'll be joy when we’er free, and my 
brother has come. 


nN FE OO arc 
THE DREAM OF ALGAMON, 


BE IMLAC. 


Dear land of the Long-ago, bright world of 
the Never-more, how often does the weary 
pilgrim look wistfully back to thy green 
oases sparkling with fountains! How of- 
ten, led by Memary, does he retrace thy 
sunlit paths, and chase again the butterfly, 


called Happiness, among thy. dear, old: 


scenes! 

By the margin of a. Thessalian stream, 
sat the aged Algamon,.gazing dreamily 
into the waters. Behind him, entwining- 
his silvery hair with wreaths of evergreen, 
stood the graceful Daphne, still beautiful 
as when she fled from *he cnamored Phei- 
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bos. But the old man’s thoughts were) 
wandering far away; and, for hours, no | 
sound disturbed the stillness save the mur-| 
mur of the stream. At length, wearied by 





the protracted silence,— 

“Of what art thou dreaming?” said she, | 
‘Good Algamon, that thon hast no word of} 
greeting for the friend of thy solitude?” | 

“Of the days, the happy days, that have | 
fled forever,” said Algamon, in a voice| 
whose strange mournfulness was heighten- 
ed by the tremulousness of age. “I was | 
thinking of the sorrows which still linger, | 
of the joys thatgan return no more. Two} 
days since main ch: I ‘had reached the | 
cliff which marked the terminus of my | 
pilgrimage, and, from its brink, looked forth | 
upon a sea whose waves Were cursed with | 
gloom and silence. It was the sea of! 
Death. Behind me were green valleys, | 
and gurgling streams, and old, familiar! 
faces ; behind me were cities, beautiful as | 
the Syrian Damascus to the far off aide’ 
ler, and villages, lovely as- those seen in | 
the desert by the sons of Ishmael. And| 
from the green valleys, the cities and vil-| 
lages, the banks of the gurgling streams, | 
and from all the delightful scenes jn the | 
realms through Which I had journeyed, | 
came the sweet voices of a thousand de-| 
parted friends. 

“Yesterday, chill and faint, I reclined | 
upon the withered sward and slept. When | 


- . } 
I awoke, I found myself wandering among | 





old scenes, with a being whose form seem- 
ed familiar, but whose features were con-| 
cealed by a veil of richest texture. The| 
death shadows-and the cliff, and the sea, I| 
had been so long centemplating, were 
gone. The locks, white with time and | 
thinned by the icy fingers of seventy win-| 


same glorious loveliness, In wild delights 
[ sprang towards her; and as my heart 
throbbed and brain reeled, ‘Art thou,’ I 
gasped— Art thou indeed my Ioné, the 
lone of the olden time? Suffused with 
the tears of joy yet gleaming with the light 
of the old love, the dark eyes were turned 
to mine, and her voice, rich with the mar- 
vellous sweemess I so well remembered, 


answered, ‘Thy own Ione. Together we 


| are permitted to renew the happiness, and 


revisit the Elysian scenes of the Long-ago.’ 
And as she spoke the sun threw a richer 
radiance over forest and wold, the earth 
already covered with the verdure of the 
spring-time put on a richer mantle, the bird 
in the thicket sang with sweeter note, the 
innumerable violets and wild roses around 
us breathed forth a more delightful fra- 
grance. Thus Eros fills the world with 
loveliness. 

“ Upon the shores of Death I had prayed 
to the gods that | and all those dear ones, 
whose voices came to me from the far past, 
might be rejuvenated and live again the 
lives we hadlived. That prayer had been 
answered, but in my joy! forgot that those 
lives had all been chequered with shadows 
and some with the blackness of despair. 
I forgot too the fate which had befallen my 
own loné, and fancied that we were en- 
dowed with perpetual happiness and youth. 
I knew that we were passing through the 
same scenes—that we were speaking to- 
each other, day afier day, in the same 
words and tones we had used in our former 
youth. But with loné repetition could not 


make monotony, and Love gave to same- 


| ness the zest of novelty. 


* Together we wandered through our 


ancestral halls, now stopping on some long 


ters, had become agairr thick and glossy as/ corridor to study the master-pieces of art 


of old. The bent form was straight, and 
the cheek which looked so like death in| 
life, was roseate with the hues of health 


and youth. Oh, joy! I was a boy again. | 


{ turned te my companion to learn the 
meaning of this mysterious change. The 
veil falling from her brow disclosed the 
features of one whom | had loved and 
lost—one who had been sleeping beneath 
the cypress for fifty years. But there were 
the same golden tresses, the same large 





brown eyes, the same graceful form, the 


that hung upon the walls, now renew- 
ing our troth under the vires which clam- 
bered in fretwork upon the Corinthian col- 
vmns. Day after day upon the noble 
steeds of old, we were out upon the hills 
with hound and falcon. Day after day we 
wandered blissfully among the Parian 
busts and statues which adorned the plea- 
sure-grounds of her father, the noble Aga- 
thos. In the centre of the Jawn that 
stretched away to the front of the mansion, 
a fountain fashioned out of the purest mar- 

























































ble of Pentelicus, and supplied from a 
gushing spring in the mountains was 
ceaselessly playing. There, as the sun- 
beams of the sweet summer evenings, were 
painting prismatic arches and wreathing 
the changing mists into fantastic shapes 
we were wont tu sitand build our castles 
for the future. We had done the same 
thing fifty years before. But we were now 
living a new life and, as before, no fear, 
no doubt, no sad remembrance marred the 
beauty of those radiant visions. 


“ On eagle wings the day flew by. The 
autumn came with its harvests of yellow 
grain and its forests all gleaming with crim- 
son and gold. And while the Demetrian 
goddess eutpoured her hora upon the fields, 
while Pan rejoiced upon the hills white 
with his bleating flocks, and the Dryads 


through the wood!ands flaunted before all 


eyes their gorgeous robes, the god Hymen 
came with his marriage-bells. The pave- 
ments rang with the tramp of a thousand 
gayly caparisoned horses, the fountaiitis 
sang with a more boisterous melody, and 
golden candelabras shed a more brilliant 
light upon frescoed ceilings and tesselated 
floors. From near and far my fiiends and 
the friends of lona had gathered to witness 
the.consummation of our vows. 


“What mattered it that the scene was 
the same with that which long before had 
been so indelibly stamped upor. my remem- 
brance! What mattered it that those forms 
endowed with manly strength or feminine 
grace, those faces glowing with the fires of 
intellect or cesplendent with the charms of 
surpassing loveliness, were the forms and 
faces of friends whom I knew had been 
long since gathered to their fathers ! 

“ But the swift-footed moments sped on, 
and Jone and I were united for weal or 
woe. Then cavaliers and dames and mai- 
dens whirled through the joyous dance, 
while till the morning light the’songs and 
laughter of Bacchanals were heard in the 
enpurpled halls. No voice had [, no 
glance, no thought, but for my own, my 
peerless Iona. Oh, the delirium of that 
short-lived happiness! 

“With the morning came the cry of the 
stag-hounds upon the hills. ‘The game is 
up, dear Jon@,’ said I. ‘Let us join our 
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friends ia the chase.’ Then a faintness of 
heart came oyer me, for I remembered the 
oid doom of lont. But: quickly I drove it 
away. ‘Surely,’ thoughtI, ‘thissweet new 
life is not to end like the old in the bitter- 
ness of despair.’ Soon Ione, upon a milk- 
white steed of the purest blood of the des- 
ert, and 1, upon a favorite bay, were gal- 
loping in the direction of the chase. We 
had proceejed buta short distance when 
the stag doubled and came directly towards 
us. Nearer and neare: came game and 
hounds and huntsmen. Louder and louder 
grew the exciting din. The white steed 
of loné stood for awhile with trembling 
limbs and dilated nostril, then turned and 
fled. On, on, he speed, bearing to the same 
old fate, my life, my hopes, my Ioné, my 
all. On, on,in wild pursuit 1 flew; but, 
alas! it was all in vain. In vain my no- 
ble bay strained every nerve. In vain my 
Tong screamed for help from her darling 
Algamon. Ye cruel gods, ye relentless 
fates, how could ye doom me thus to a life 
of.wo! I saw the torn robes tossed in air; 


I heard the despairing shriek, the wail of 


agony. I knelt beside the mangled form 
and—knew no more. 

“When I awoke to consciousness, the 
pain and decrepitude of age had returned 
upon me. A demon form, mounted upon 
a steed as black as midnight, was bearing 
me through a dreary water. As far as the 
eye could reach, neither beast nor herb, 
nor any living thing appeared to break the 
monotony of the interminable desert. 
‘ Where am I? I screamed in wildest ter- 
ror. ‘To what new horrors am I doomed * 
Long and loud lavghed the hideous fiend, 
and the far waves of sand sent back innu- 
merable echoes more dreary than that ma- 
niac laugh. ‘This,’ said he,‘ is the realm 
of Desolation, and he who bears thee on 
is named Despair. Oh, foolish man, to 
dream that thy Ioné could be brought back 


to life and loveliness, that the graves of 


thy friends could give up their dead, that 
the old life could return without its sha- 
dows and its sorrows! Henceforth I am 


thy boon companion. Thy long period of 


delirious bliss was but a day of delirious 
sleep; and thy beautiful Ioné, so like the 
beloved of thy youth, was but a phantom 
who, under the forms of departed loved 
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ones, delights to taunt the old. Her name) 
is—Memory.’ 

“He finished, and again’ the demoniac 
laugh rang out upon the waste,—again the 
dreary echoes came trooping back to an- 
swer him. I tore myself from his grasp 
and fled afar off intothe desert. But still 
as I fled, 1 heard behind me that dreary 
laugh and the tramp of the goblin steed. 
And as I fled the sunlight and the light of 
reason fled from me. 

“ When they returned, the scene was 
changed again. I had left behind me the de- 
mon and the desert; and again | stood 
upon the brink of the ocean of Death. But 
I saw a far-gleaming Pharos beyond the 
waters, and a life-boat was coming to bear 
me from the inhospitable shore to a haven 
of rest. Beside me were two beings, each 
more beautiful than even my own [oné. 
While the one tenderly upheld my trem- 
bling form, the other pointed me to the far 
off shores of Elysium. ‘ Thy weary pil- 
grimage,’ said they, ‘is over, and soon thou 
wilt meet thy Ioné by the rivers of Immor- 


Enitor's Table. 








At last we have reached the Editor’s 
Table, the point in magazine literature to 
which those conseientious souls who think 
it a binding duty at least to turn over al! 
the leaves of each number of their favour- 
ite monthly, look with so many anticipa- 
tions of delighted interest. To the Editor's 
Table people are accustomed to go, as 
Malvoisin sought the society of women, 
“to amuse their lighter hours,” while they 
forget fhe aspirations and engagements of 
busy occupation. In previous pages they 
have followed the learned essayist in his 
Ulysses wanderings through the Cretan 
labyrinths of Political Philosophy; with 
intensest scrutiny they have accompanied 
the microseopic researches and ° hair- 
breadth distinctions of refined Criticism ;. 
soared to Parnassus’ dizzy heights, and 
have wandered over the dew-starred 

eadows, the smiling, valleys and along 


3 


the gushing streamlets of Fictitious Nar- 





tality.” ‘Who are ye” said I, fearful lest 
they too might be deceitful phantoms. And 
one answered, “I am Hope, the twin-sister 
of Memory.’ But she who with strong arm | 
upheld me, spoke in tones sweeter than| 
even the whisperings of Hope. ‘Ff,’ said 
she, ‘ though invisible, have been with thee 
always, even among the horrors of Desola 
tion and Despair. I saved thee from the 
fiend, and have brought thee to the pres- 
ence of Hope. I am Faith, the daughter 
of Religion and the mother of Virtue.’ ” 
The gray-head of Algamon drooped upon 
his breast, and again no sound disturbed 
the sobitudes, save the inurmur of the 
stream. That night, the nymph Selené, 
wandering among the wilds of Thessalia, 
found Algamon lying in the embrace of 





the Laurel. But his brow was cold and | 


his pulse was still. The soul of the aged 
man had gone to meet its beloved in the 
Elysian fields. 


S. W. Va., January 22nd, 1864, 
a 0 SRD Ott rr 


Tae “Last Worp.”’—The last werd is 
the most dangerous of infernal machines. 
Husband and wife should no more strive 
to get it than they would struggle for the 
possession of a lighted bomb-shell. 


rative. But at last the delightful toil for 
knowledge is over, and they have reached 
that mental atmosphere of easy abandon, 
floating with airy nothings, and congenial 
only to repose and amusement. 

Oh, the luxurious freedom of the Editor's 
Table. How gladly, in the delightful days 
of genuine coffee and cheap cigars, did we 
welcome it. Fancy would readily assist 
us in the pleasing and truthful colours in 
which we were accustomed to sketeh the 
fortunate occupant of the editor’s chairs. 
There he sat enthroned with absolute and 
unquestioned dignity, the Autocrat who 
owned the allegiance of thousands for 
whom he was the only oracle of wisdom ;. 





invested with those saered garments, dres- 
 daeats, slippers, and the inevitable 
| smoking-cap, lazily turning over the leaves 
of the last novel, (not printed on Con- 
federate paper, or with Confederate ink,) 
indifferently clipping frem bis numerous 
exchanges, politely acknowledging some 
kind favour, (the age of chivalry has gone 
now so far as courtesies to the press ex- 
tend,) or jotting down the fancies which 
flitted before him like the shadows from 
his glowing hearth; and which, unbidden, 
came as freely and as smoothly as did the- 
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graceful wreaths from his elegant Meer- 
schaum or his delicious Havana. It is 
needless to remark, that the reality of the 
present differs very widely from this dream 
of the past. 

Our own tabie isneither very large nor yet 
remarkably diminutive, but its limits are 
not so circumscribed as to preclude the 
admission of material greatly improved 
both in quantity and in variety. Taking 
an anxious and comprehensive survey of 
its contents, we see almost nothing but the 
accumulating evidences of the fearful real- 
ization, in our awn times, of the prophetic 
declaration, that “ there shall be wars and 
rumours of war” @ir exchanges talk to 
their readers only of war; nine in ten of 
our contributors think it absolutely indis- 
pensable to the continued pulsation of the 
national heart, and the preservation of the 
nationa! life, that their views concerning 
the management of the war should be 
understood; everybody talks only of war, 
and we will not be thought singular, for 
offering a few casual reflections upon this 
absorbing and inexhaustible topic. 

Imprimis, then, we would announce dis- 
tinctly that we have no plan by which to 
save the country. This startling announce- 
ment of so anomalous a position may sub- 
ject us to the harsh eriticism of affected 
singularity, or may exile us entirely be- 
yond the pale of respectability in these 
times, when to be fashionable and repu- 
table, is to be financier, statesman, and 
military chieftain, all-together, and if pos- 
sible, with exact proportionate combina- 
tion. Possibly we are the only individual 
in the Confederacy who has not discovered 
some entirely original and infallible scheme 
of salvation to the ceuntry. Strange as it 
inay seem, however, we aflirm it with 
emphasis. that we have no plan to present 
by which the depreciation of Confederate 
currency may be effectually and perma- 
nently checked, and our treasury notes be 
immediately raised to the value of specie; 
we have no plan to communicate to Gen’! 
Johnston by which he can transfer the seat 
of war from Northern Georgia to Central 
Indiana and Illinois, and we have no 
strategem to suggest to Gen’! Lee by which 
he ean establish his headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, and obtain his supplies fromthe 








fertile fields of New York and Pennsyt- 
vania. 

Whatever may be the cause, the fact is 

sufficiently patent to be undeniable, that 
the popular mind, for months past, has 
laboured under a burden of sore depres- 
sion. The assertion of a correspondent of 
an English paper, that the resolution of 
the South, so energetic in success, and 
indomitable in actual contest, staggers 
under the weight of misfortune and re- 
verse, has in the lapse of the past six 
months received a substantial verification, 
which their anflinching fortitude and 
heroie constancy in previous stages of the 
war, equally attended by calamity and dis- 
appointment, had little prepared us to ex- 
pect. 
The leading causes of popular anxiety 
and apprehension, besides a countless 
variety of causes of minor weight, mutu- 
ally co-operative, and perhaps all depend- 
ing for their remedy upon the happy and 
successful solution of the more important 
problems, are the depreciation of the cus- 
reney, the scarcity of supplies, and the 
absence of military success. As to the 
extent to which the first difficulty has been 
aggravated by the last, and the second by 
the concomitant action of both the others, 
it is needless to conjecture. 

The great heart of the nation throbs 


with impatient solicitude as it awaits the 


application of the wished-for relief, and 
calculates the probabilities of its restora- 
tion to that elastic energy and buoyant 
hopefulness which, te the Southernor, is 
everything for contentment in quiet, and 
enthusiastic exertion in time of trial. - 
With reference to the question of the 
currency, we will express no opinion, 
though the apprehension is well-founded, 
that if astute financial abilities in Con- 
gress be necessary, we have more to hope 
from future military success in the im- 
provement of our finances, than from the 
fortunate consummation of any expedients 
of legislation. Jt is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult matter for a politician to become so 
thoroughly imbued with the inspiration of 


patriotic devotion and self-sacrifice, as to © 


forget entirely the consideration of his 
chances of re-election. 
The question of supplies we believe to 
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be greatly dependent upon the achieve- 
ment of that military success, which after 
all, in time of war, is the great nepenthe, 
the panecea for national affliction, and 
which in the happy prosecution of the 
spring campaign will restore to us the 
country upon which we have been mainly 
dependent for supplies, and such ad- 
ditional territory as with a proper employ- 
ment of the opportunity, will definitely 
put at rest the question of subsistence. 


Many persons find it difficult to compre- 
hend the possibility of such military results 
as are essential to our salvation, in the 
face of the disasters of last summer. That 
is as an exceedingly superficial and unin- 
telligent view of the situation, which re- 
gards those events as having exercised any 
seriously adverse influence upon the for- 
tunes of the Confederacy. The taking of 
a city, the gaining of a battle, the eapture 
of an army, or even the subjection of a 
province, is but a small advance over the 
obstacles besetting the path which leads 
to the attainment of the object of an in- 
vasion which contemplates the conquest 
of half a continent. Napoleon won the 
battle of Borodino, in the attainment of 
those ends which are usually regarded as 
the elements of success in battle, viz: the 
discomfiture and retreat of the enemy. 
fe advanced to the heart of the most ex- 
tensive empire ef modern Europe, but in 
a few weeks retreated with an army almost 
annihilated and without another general 
engagement. Grant, who is for the nonce 
the military idol of Yankeedom, and 
who is to be the Agamemnon of the next 
crusade against us, has himself illustrated 
even in his brief career of martial glory, 
the impracticability of successful penetra- 
tion of hostile territory in his memorable 
retreat from upper Mississippi, when Van 
Dorncaptured his supplies at Holly Springs: 

But what is there in the military situ- 
ation which forbids the confident anticipa- 
tion of the expulsion of the enemy, in the 
spring and summer, from the more vital 
sections of our territory? What have they 
now that they either did not have or could 
not have obtained twelve months since ? 
The Mississippi river, and the country 
about Chattanooga. This answer com- 
prehends the entire result of Yankee 
labour in the last twelve months. They 
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claim to hold Tennessee. Yet only a few 
days since we are informed of the exploits of 
the indomitable Forrest in the very midst 
of the Federal garrisons, and with a force 
mainly recruited and organized within 
three months. Johnston is with the main 
army of Tennessee, impar‘ing the inspi- 
ration and energy of his martial genins— 
and most bravely the work of re-organization 
and improvement progresses. Longstreet, 
with his invincible corps of trained vete- 
rans, from the unequalled cohorts of North- 
ern Virginia, holds, with an unrelaxed 
grasp the mountain passes of East Ten- 
nessee, ready, with the swdop of an eagle, 
to dash into Kentneky upon the unpro- 
tected flank of Gran@or to fall upon the 
more exposed situations of Federal power 
in Tennessee. Lee’s unconquered battal- 
lions, oftener victors than the Old Guard 
of Austerlitz, or the Tenth Legion of 
Cesar, are still intact, and present the 
old front of proud defiance to their ancient 
foe, whom to meet, with them, has been 
to conquer. 


To offset ali these cheering features of 
the situation, we are told of Yankee per- 
severance, of Yankee enthusiasm for the 
prosecution of the war, and of resolutions 
in the Yankee Congress pledging all their 
power and resources for its prosecution, 
and even of Yankee intention to raisea 
million of men to release their prisoners. 
As to the latter propositon, we wonder 
that, while in their facetious mood, they 
did not think of a crusade of old women 
and bedlamites to mareh to the moon. The 
mob of crazy fanatics and conscience- 
stricken fools, who followed Peter the Her- 
mit to the Holy Land, were nothing ecom- 
pared to such a spectacle as this army of 
Yankee Humanitarians. We ean imagine 
the derision with which such a scheme 
will be received in Lee’s army after its 
experience with Pennsylvania militia last 
summer. Yankee perseverance we are 
already familiar with, having pitted South- 
ern endurance and fortitude against it, and 
successfully withstood its most malignant 
exertions for nearly three years. To talk 
of Yankee enthusiasm in favour of the 
war, is absurd, when we remember the 
results of the last draft, that bounties of 
$1,800 are now vainly offered in New 
York, and that the commutation feature of 
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the conscription act has been repealed in 
consequence of the indisposition to enter 
the service of everybody who could pur- 
chase an exemption. 

Panic or alarm are equally out of place 
in either people or legislators. We need 
not fear Yankee perseverance, or Yankee 
numbers. Better far than all these area 
compact military organization, so discip- 
lined and mobolized as to be thrown upon 
the enemy at any available point, prudent 
generalship, wise statesmanship, official 
integrity, and an inexorable devotion to 
our national independence. 





Our best acknowledgements are due and 
cheerfully rendered to those of the press 
who have generously bid us “ God speed” 
upon our perilous journey. 

The Whig, Dispatch, Sen‘inel, of the 
daily press, and the Magnolia and News, 
weeklies of this city, and the Petersburg 
Express, will please accept our recognition 
of their courteous notices of the Messenger. 





No announcement has ever impressed 
the world of letters with a more serious 
sense of great and unexpected bereave- 
ment than that of the death of Thackeray. 
The colossal proportions which his fame 
has assumed have even embraced a hear- 
ty and permanent recognition in this coun- 
try, where tributes of popular applause 
and admiration are so rarely and reluc- 

‘tantly accorded to a purely literary excel- 
lence. Despite our national and perhaps not 
unnatural dislike of the “ Virginians,” in 
which he unquestionably made a signal fail- 
ure, accepting his previous efforts in the de- 
lineation of national and social features as 
standards, Thackeray has enjoyed a high de- 
gree of popularity with American readers. 
The maturity, solidity and extent of his re- 
putation, considering the comparatively 
brief space of its development, are not the 
least striking evidences of his greatness. 
More than 20 years ago, Serjeant Talfourd 
spoke of Charles Dickens as presenting, in 
his writings, one of the most extraordinary 
combinations of intellectual power ever 
witnessed. Even then the great magnates 
of literature deemed it an honour to claim 
fellowship and friendship with the author 
of “ Boz” and “Oliver Twist.” The fame 


of Thackeray had then scarcely exhibited 
its earliest budding, and did not for seve- 
ral years reach that full-blown maturity of 
breadth and compass, which has carried 
the name of the author of “ Vanity Fair” 
and “Pendennis” wherever the English 
language is read or spoken. Yet Dickens 
has lived to see the man then almost un- 
known to fame, his most formidable com- 
petitor for popular admiration. 


It is customary to speak of Dickens and 
Thackeray in comparison. Perhaps few 
persons ever mention either without some 
suggestion as to the antithetical juxtaposi- 
tion in which they appear to the public 
mind. Yet rivalry of fame or merit can 
scarcely be predicated of them with jus- 
tice. It may be safely said now that 
Thackeray has gone, and while Dickens 
yet Iemains, and the fame of both stands 
confronting posterity, that neither will 
suffer from the presence of the other in 
the final arbitrament of the tribunal of fu- 
ture ages. Without pausing to make that 
analyiical comparison between them for 
which we have much: inclination, though 
but little space, we will simply remark 
that their points of difference are sufli- 
ciently marked to be plainly indicated 
and easily recognized. Thackeray’s mind 
was more comprehensive; Dickens’ is 
more objective and practical. Thackeray 
embraced within his conception a widet 
scope of subject, and painted society at 
large, humanity as it is in all its phases— 
intellectual and actual; Dickens excels in 
caricature, and chooses rather to win Lis 
trophies in the plastic representations of 
classes and individuals. 


The writings of Thackeray have been 
both voluminous and various, embracing 
almost every subject worthy of praise, 
satire, or description. To deny to“Vanity 
Fair’ the award of pre-eminence among 
his productions, would be to array indi- 
vidual opinion against an almost univer- 
sally pronounced judgment; but we cannot 
regard “ Pendennis ” as inferior in power, 
or less likely to contribute to his literary 
renown. In addition’ to these, however, 
he has written a great number of works, 
many of which were well worthy the pen 
of the author of “ Vanity Fair” anc “ Pen 





dennis.” Among the more prominent 
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may be mentioned, “The Paris Sketch 
Book,” “The Irish Sketch Book,” “The 
Chronicle of the Drum,” “The Great Hog- 
garty Diamond,” his “Christmas Stories,” 
and his numerous contributions to Punch, 
under the title of “The Book of Snobs,” 
“Jeames’ Diary,” &c.—not forgetting “The 
Newcomes,” “ Lovel the Widower,” and 
“The Adventures of Philip.” 

His lectures upon “ The Four Georges,” 
delivered both in England and this coun- 
try, attracted great attention. A few years 
since he commenced the publication of 
the “Cornhill Magazine,” a most attractive 
periodical, with which he maintained a 
brief editorial connection. 

It is but a few weeks since we were 
gratified by the announcement that Thack- 
eray was writing a new novel for the 
“Cornhill,” with which it appears he had 
made cousiderable progress. Unfortunate- 
ly, the world will never witness it in its 
completed form, as, like Sheridan, of whom 
it is said, that during the performance of 
the first four acts of the “ Rivals,” he was 
in the green-room writing the fifth, Thack- 
eray’s industry waited to be spurred by 
the near approach of his engagements. We 
append an extract from the “London 
Times,” giving an account of some otf the 
circumstances attending his last hours: 

“He was suffering from two distinct 
complaints, one of which has now wrought 
hiisdeath. More than a dozen years ago, 
while he was writing ‘ Pendennis,’ it will 
be remembered that the publication of 
that work was stopped by his serious ill- 
ness. He was brought to death’s door, 
and he was saved from death by Dr. El- 
liotson, to whom, in gratitude, he dedicated 
the novel, when he lived to finish it. But 
ever since that ailment, he has been sub- 
ject, every month or six weeks, to attacks 
of sickness, attended with violent retch- 
ing. He was congratulating himself the 
other day on the failure of his old enemy 
to return, and then he checked himself, as 
if he ought not to be too sure of a release 
from his plague. On Wednesday morning 
the complaint returned, and he was in 
great suffering all day. He was no better 
in the evening, and his servant, about the 
time of leaving him for the night, pro- 
posed to sit up with him. This he de- 
clined. He was heard moving about mid- 
night, and must’ have died between two 
and three in the morning of yesterday. 
His medical atiendants attribute his death 
to effusion on the brain. They add that 


he had a very large brain, weighing no 
less than 534 oz. He thus died of the 
complaint which seemed to trouble him 
least. He died full of strength and re- 
joicing, full of plans and hopes. On Mon- 
day last he wa» congratulating himself on 
having finished four numbers of a new 
novel; he had the manuscript in his 
pocket, and, with a boyish frankness, 
showed the last’ pages to a friend, asking 
him to read them and see what he could 
make of them. When he had completed 
four numbers more, he would subject him- 
self to the skill of a very clever surgeon, 
and be no more an invalid. In the ful- 
ness of his powers, he has ‘allen before a 
complaint which gave him no alarm.” 





Our table will not be exempt, more than 
others, we fear, from the* burden of com- 
plaints and misrepresentations of its offer- 
ings to the taste and judgment of the pub- 
lic. We did not anticipate, however, that 
our salutatory, which we tendered with so 
polite a bow, and with so many blushes, 
could contain anything unpalatable to 
the sensibilities of our literary friends, or 
could arrest for a moment even, their se- 
rious attention in perplexed study as to 
our meaning. It was, indeed, a grievous 
fault, (or rather misfortune, because we 
had not sufficient space,) that we did nos, 
explain more elaborately our views with 
reference to fictitious composition, for pos- 
sibly we might then have avoided the 
false and stupid position which some of 
our friends have assigned us, of hostility to 
this class of literature, and should not” 
have ringing in our ears the indignant 
chorus of the countless legions of repre- 
sentatives which this department of au- 
thorship has in the Confederacy. 

Unfortunately, writers capable of stand- 
ard productions in Romance and Fiction, 
have so rarely manifested themselves to 
the anxiously inquiring gaze of the world, 
among Southern authors, that we did not 
feel authorized in making a distinction of 
classes, though, perhaps, justice to the ex- 
ceptional few, would have rendered such 
distinction eminently proper. 

Our table has been the 
anxious inquiries as to the possible apphi- 
cation ef our comparison of the numerons 
romances, etc., published in the South 
during the war, to those of Sylvanus Cobb 
and Emerson Bennett. One friend has 


recipient of 
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ventured the suggestion that we have done 
great injustice to the latter by such juxta- 
position. We have no apology to offer 
Cobb & Bennett, or our Southern authors. 
We thought the former worthy representa- 
tives of that detestable class of sensation 
compositions which has flourished so ex- 
tensively in the columns of the New York 
weeklies, the list of whose names and 
productions exceeded in length the Ho- 
meric catalogue of ships, and selected 
them as examples of a class numerous 
everywhere, without stopping to consider 
distinctions and degrees concerning which 
we are equally ignorant and indifferent. 


In no department of literature have so 
many failures been witnessed as in Novel 
Writing. More prolific than any other,.in 
the number of those seeking its difficult 
and precarious honours, it has been no less 
remarkable for the rare examples of suc- 
cessful exertion which it has exhibited. 


To comprehend the absolute necessity of 
this wide difference in the degrees of suc- 
cess attainable in Fiction and in other 
branches of authorship, we have only to 
hold in appreciative remembrance the ex- 
ceedingly difficult mission which, in its 
perfection, this class of composition seeks 
to illustrate and accomplish. 

The Novel, rightly understood, is not a 
mere train of disjointed fantasies coming 
from a morbid imagination, or an over- 
wrought brain, but should ever be pre- 
eminently an exposition and application 
of good sense and sonnd philosophy, all 
the more useful and valuable because of 
the attractive form in which it presents 
lessons of wisdom and virtue which would 
never have taken hold upon our hearts 
and minds if appearing in features and 
colours less striking and captivating. Ele- 
vated to its rightful standard, it is the most 
valuable of all teachers, always’ insin- 
uating in an agreeable manner, as the sor- 
cerer ,insinuates destructive poisons in 
sweet disguises, much of historical, moral 
and social truth, to which, in the more la- 
borious details of History, Philosophy, &c.. 
the mass of readers would perchance 
never be introduced. To understand the 
usefulness of Fiction as a moral instructor, 
we have only to remember how univer- 
sally it is read, and the indisposition of 








the majority of mankind to seek the parent 
stream of knowledge, but their perfect 
contentment to receive its copious draughts 
from any current that may ripple before 
them—until the whole mental soil be- 
comes refreshed and invigorated by a pro- 
cess the more effectual because entirely 
unconsecivus. Fiction, indeed, should be 
the concentration and reflection of the 
light of study and observation during all 
time, keeping also steadily before it the 
rightful delineation of that actual contem- 
porary humanity, of which it professes to 
be the mirror. 

We need hardly tender the assurance 
that to the cultivation of such a standard 
of Fiction we would extend every incen- 
tive stimulating to aspiring genius. We 
mean that the “ Messenger” shall extend 
its most potent auxiliary influence to: the 
fostering of this most elevated branch of 
authorship, and if we do not reach the 
standard named, we shal! at least approxi- 
mate it as closely as the best contributions 
of Southern genius will permit. 

The public will agree with us that the 
sensation stuff with which they have ‘been 
surfeited almost to nauseating’ plethora, 
should not be tolerated within the pale of 
such honorable recognition. If so, we need 
hardly have offered any explanation to 
them, and assuredly owe no apology to 
Cobb & Bennett, or their admirers and 
imitators. 


In a late number of Harpers’ Magazine, 
which has been kindly placed at our dis- 


}posal, we find the following characteristic 


eifusionof Yankee arrogance and bombast: 
“It is only to repeat history to say that the 
Puritan element has saved our eivilization. 
[t is the moral influence in it.... Hf the 
Revolution of 1688 was the regeneration 
of England, Puritanism was the controll- 
ing influence of that Revolution”. The 
writer proeeeds in this fulsome strain to eu- 
logize the great controlling elementof Yan- 
kee civilization, and speaks of Massachu- 
setts, as the “ foremost of all human socie- 
ties, politically, morally and socially.” 
The entire article from which this is a 
brief extract, is an amnsing illustration of 
the vanity always displayed by Yankee 
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writers in extolling their own immense 
social superiority over the rest of mankind, 
the facility with which they jump to the 
most comprehensive conclusions, and the 
flippant contempt with which they always 
disregard the truth of history. 

‘lo the mind of the informed reader, no- 
thing can be more preposterous than this 
assumption of Puritanism, as a * centroll- 
ing influence” in that great Revolution so 
beneficial to the interests of religious lib- 
erty, and whose results apart from some 
purely partisan questions of minor impor- 
tance, were directly in conflict with some 
of the leading aims of pnritanism, and 
eminently satisfactory to its opponents. 
The Revolution of 1688 differed entirely, 
so far as it affected the Puritan, from that 
of 1642. The latter revolution was indeed 
2 cémplete triumph of Puritanism. The 
monarchy was overthrown, the royalist 
and church party trampled in the dust, and 
the mad reign of fanaticism and intoler- 
ance established upon the ruins of every- 
thing like conservatism and established 
order. By the Revolution of 1688, the 
monarchy was probably more firmly estab- 
lished. William II]. was made king, not 
protector as was Cromwell. The seals re- 
mained the same, all forms and commis- 
sions remained unchanged, and indeed 
nothing happened which might not have 
occurred in an ordinary succession of 
monarchs—loyalists were satisfied, the 
great shibboleth of their faith, “ church 
and king,” was still sacred and intact; the 
king still occupied the throne with his an- 
cient prerogatives unimpaired, the church 
was still consecrated in all its dignity and 
privileges. 

In all these features a very different re- 
sult may be recognized from that at which 
the radical revolutionary ideas of Puritan- 
ism aimed. Those ideas were to secure 
universal freedom from all kinds of re- 
straint, religious, social and political ; eve- 
rything to be subjected to the test of the rea- 
son of the individual. Unrestricted license 
of thought and action has always been the 
watchword of the Puritan. Opposing al- 


ways that conservatism which has recog- 
nized the solemnity of the Divine decree 
of respect and obedience to established 
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hostle elements, in the Amer'‘can war, 
again submitting their differences to the 
stern arlitrament of the sword. Remem- 
bering the ephemeral triumph to which 
Radicalism has always seemed predestined, 
we cannot seriously apprehend the final 
result of a struggle between Infidelity, In- 
tolerance and Anarchy on the one hand, 
and Heaven's established ordinances of 
Order, Obedience and dutiful Allegiance 
on the other. 


The following note which we find among 
our editorial correspondence, is from a 
young lady who is evidently upon the 
“anxions bench” for matrimony. We 
need not assure “Hattie” of our tender 
sympathy in her deplorable situation. It 
is hardly an imputation of solicitude upon 
this subject to “ Hattie’s” sex, to say that 
her case is one that bespeaks the liveliest 
compassion for the most inexpressible mis- 
ery from all young ladies, while we are 
sure that it involves a sad reflection upon 
the taste and gallantry of the sterner sex. 
Not to havea beau is wretchedness enough, 
but to haye a nice young fellow just when 
he begins to wax eloquent in the story of 
his devotion, rudely snatched away from 
one into the jaws of a ruthless “ thrashing 
machine,” to be “ chawed up” into an indis- 
tinguishable mass of bone and flesh, we 
submit surpasses all previous records of 
lover’s woes. 


Me. Epiror,—Having just finished read- 
ing your last number of the .Literary Mes- 
senger, and especially a history of the war, 
by Howison, the reflection has been brought 
to my mind with great force, that after this 
war is closed, how vasta difference there 
will .be in the number of males and fe- 
inales. 

Having made up my mind not to be an 
old maid, and having only a moderate for- 
tune and less beauty, I fear I shall find it 
rather difficult to accomplish my wishes. 
I shall now put forth some of my good 
qualities. I am exactly eighteen—can 
catch fish, row a boat in an emergency, 
sew buttons on shirts, throw socks in a cor- 
ner and say be darn-ed—make brandy 
peaches, pancakes, rice pudding, apple 
dumplings ‘and always seasen my sauce 
with brandy. I am very demonstrative, 
and am of a sanguine temperament. I 





authority. We find the two irrepressibly 





have been accustomed to living in the 
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country, and Di. Vernon could not rival me, things as nunneries inthis portion of coun- 


in equestrianship. 


Lam little inc'ined to|try, I, ina fit of despair, would take the 


embonpoint and have innumerable other! vail and devote myself to religious penan- 


good qualities too tedious to mention. 


Now, Mr. Editor, do you think that I 


ces in sackcloth and ashes. 
{ could dwell on this theme much longer, 


wilt be overlooked “amidst this wreck of; but will not impose on your valuable tinie. 


matter and crush of men and horses. I 


am a Neaphyte to the aits of Cupid, and 
think that 


Love rules the court, the camp the grove, 
And men below and saints avove, 
For love is heaven and heaven is love. 


Although I am such an amorous candidate 
for matrimony, yet still my heart is 


Iresh as the fountain under ground, 
When first ‘tis by the lapwing found. 


I fear if this war lasts much longer, I will 
become a monomaniac upon the subject. 
It haunts me, and like “ Banquo's ghost, 
will not down at my bidding.” My dear 
Mr. Editor, | appeal to you for advice in 
this matter of so much vital importance to 
me, and as you live in the metropolis of 
this great and growing Confederacy, and 
are considered a gentleman of extensive 
reading and much travel, I doubt not-you 
can throw some light upon my troubled 
imagination, and relieve me from that chill 
feeling of despair which tells me all my 
‘hopes are in the deep bosom of the ocean 
buried.” You must know I ama plain un- 
sophisticated country gitl—* Setting down 
naught in malice, nothing extenuating’ — 
nnd since this execrable war, have become 
too well acquainted with the evils of a so- 
ciety composed solely of the feminine 
gender. I love my sex but entre nous, they 
are not what they are cracked up to be. 
Unless they have the sterner sex to restrain 
their fertile imaginations, they are apt to 
be led off by some “ Will-o’-the-wisp.” 1 
have always been unfortunate—I once 
had-a very warm young friend, and the 
sentiments of friendship on both sides 
might have ripened into the passion of 
love, but alas!! alas!!! he was one day 
chawed up by a vile thrashing machine. 
When this overwhelming catastrophe reach- 
ed me, I could not help exclaiming, 


0. that this .00 too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 


I have just heard that they are fighting 
on the Rapidan. I have a dear young 
friend there, and some misterious presenti- 
ment tells me, that he too will be either 
killed or wounded. Oh! Mr. Editor, I feel 


as if my boroscope was unfortunate, and 
“hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 1 
sometimes. think that if there were such} 


I remain, sir, yours, 









With very great respect, 
H. BR. 


GienmoreE, Buckingham Co., Va. 





THE FLAG OF THE LONE STAR. 


Dedicated to Hood’s Division. 
Hurrah for the Lone Star! 
Up, up to the mast 
With the bonoured old bunting 
And hail it there fast: 
The ship is in danger, 
And Texans will fight 
*Neath the flag of Jacinto 
For ‘‘ God, and their right.” 


Shall we who have conquered 
Our freedom so late, 

Turn traitors and yield 
Our rights as a State? 


.No! No! we will battle 


With head, heart, and hand, 
And the shades of our fathers 
Around us shall stand. 


The Alamo heroes 
Shall wake from their sleep 
Round the Lone Star of Texas 
A vigil to keep; , 
Ob! let them not find us 
Unworthy to guard, 
That freedom for which 
They struggled so hard. 


The Star Spangled banner 
Shall never more wave 
O’er the heads of the Texans, 
Determined, as brave. 
When ‘neath it our rights 
At first were denied, 
We rev’rently furled it 
And laid it aside. 


But now with a yell 
Of defiance and hate, 
We'll tear down the flag 
We honoured so late; 
For ’tis stamped by the Beast 
With indellible shame, 


And the blood of a Texan 


Grows hot at its name. 
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Then up with the Lone Star! 

We’ll stand ‘neath our Hood, 
By Davis and Lee, 

As we often have stood: 
The ship is in danger 

And Texans will fight 
‘Neath the flag of Jacinto 

For “God, and their right.” 


TENELLA. 


For the benefit of those who are des- 
pondent of our success in oar great strug- 
wie, because of the great disparity in the 
numbers of the two sectioné, and for the 
information of certain indisereet legisla. 
tors, we call attention to the following 
historical facts, which are well worthy of 
their consideration. 


The Roman Legion, so famed for its 
deeds of valor, consisted only cf about 
8,u00 men. A consular army was two 
Legions—about 12,000 men. With this 
foree Rome conquered the world, but its 
management was very different in many 
respects from that of the Confederate 
army! Napoleon remarked on several oc- 
casions, that he could not find even a 
Marshall who could handle a single corps 
d’ armee, numbering about 20,000 men. 
Has any officer in this country ever fought 
a battle with, or demonstrated his ability 
to command, 200,000 men? 

The Athenians, with 10,000 men, de- 
feated a Persian army of 30,000 at Mara. 
thon, and with not more than three times 
that number won the battles of Platea and 
Salamis, and drove five millions of inva- 
ders from their soil. 

Alexander overran Asia with one-third 
the number of the forces that opposed hin. 

When the Swiss Cantons determined to 
strike for their independence, with 500 
men they defeated 20,000 Austrians, under 
the Arch Duke of Austria, at Morgaten. 
With an equally dispropcrtionate force 
they fought sixty pitched battles and main- 
tained their independence. 

When Edward of England invaded Scot- 
land with 100,000 men, he - was met and 
defeated at Bannockburn by Bruce at the 
head of 30.C00 half-armed Highlanders. 

In A. D. 1500, Maximilian of Germany, 
Louis XII. of France, Ferdinand of Spain, 
and Pope Jutius II., formed the infamous 
league of Cambray, for the destruction of 
Venice. With heroic resolve, Venice took 
the field against the powerful combination. 
Superior force might, in the end, have 
overpowered her, but Providence is ever 
oa the side of the right! Discord and dis- 





sension broke out among the Confederates, 
their armies were defeated and Venice 
was preserved. 

The little city of Leyden, in 1573, with- 
stood the whole power of Spain, at the 
time the most warlike nation in Europe. 

The Prince of Orange, at the head of 
several stnall Provinces of Holland, not 
one of them larger than a Virginia county, 
maintained their independence against the 
most powerful monarch in Europe, and 
defeated armies that were often three times 
as numerous as his own, and commanded 
by John of Austria and Alexander Farnes, 
the greatest military leaders of the age. 











cae SOs 
Witerary Hotices, 


The entertainments provided for their 
readers under this head, by editors in the 
Coufederate States, for the present, are nei- 
ther very dainty nor very bountiful. If, 
however, the day shall yetarrive when by 
the improved value of Confederate curren- 
cy, the materials for publication can be 
more readily obtained, the indications of 
activity in the Southern mind, are favora- 
ble to a large accession to editorial labours 
in this department. 


Conreperate States Mepicat axp Sure 

CAL JOURNAL. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Sur- 
geon General Moore, for the January num- 
ber of this valuable periodical, and impor- 
tant contribution to Southern scienee. We 
gladly welcome to our table such a valua- 
ble assistant in the development of so in- 
teresting a branch of science as Medicine. 
The number before us, embraces a variety 
of articles in the form of original commu- 
nications, Hospital Reports and Statistics, 
a Chronicle of Medical Science—with Edi 
torialand Miscellaneous matter. Wecom- 
mend the “ Journal” to the attention of all 
interested in matters relating to the Medi- 
cal Profession. 


“ Marybann’s Hops: Her trials and inter- 
ests in connection with the war.” 

We have received from the Author, Mr. 
W. Jefferson Buchanan, an exceedingly 
able and interesting pamphlet bearing the 
above title. 

The prospective of Southern History will 
present few questions of more absorbing 
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interest to the Southern mind, and anxious 
solicitude to the hearts of those Marylan- 
ders who are with us in feeling, than the 
positien of Maryland afier the war. Mr. 
Buchanan has contributed much to the 
elucidation of this important subject. In 
a previous pamphiet, entitled “ Maryland’s 
Crisis,” «o which “ Maryland’s Hope” is a 
sequel, he presented with great force the 
various disadvantages of the present posi- 
tion of his State, and the difficulties con- 
spiring against her union with the South. 
In the pamphlet before us he views the 
bright side of the picture, and with much 
earnestness and ability urges the impor- 
tance and necessity of a future political 
connexion between Maryland and the Con- 
federate States. 

The work is published by West & John- 
ston, which is a sufficient guarantee of its 
neatness of typographical execution, and 
exterior appearance. 


ConFEDERATE PusLicaTions IN ENGLAND. 
A London letter says: 

We have two Confederate books. which 
willeach have some influence. Bentley 
has published Mrs. Greenbow’s account of 
her imprisonment at Washington. It is as 
bitter as a woman’s hate can_ make it. 
Perhaps it is rather too spiteful to serve its 
ubject. People do not pity one who seems 
so able to take her own part; many will 
wonder, not that she was treated with such 
severity, but that she got off so well. The 
other is a commercial statistical and politi- 
cal work on cotton, by George McHenry, a 
Philadelphian, but a Confederate by adop- 
tion, and one of the most indefatigable 
workers in that cause in Europe. He 
writes for the Index, the Times, the Econo. 
mist, and works away with wonderful in- 
dustry. 


QuaRTEeRMASTER'’Ss RecuLations. From J. 
olph, 121 Main Street, we have 


rool 

rec d “Regulations of the Confede- 
rate States Army for the Quartermaster’s 
Department, including the gPay Branch 
Thereof.”’ ' , 
We have not examined this work suffi- 

ciently to pronounce upon its merits, and 

are not sure that such examination would 

have resulted much in our enlightenment 

as to its value, We do notknow whether 





it contains any revelations of, or provides 
any remedy for the alleged corruptions in 
this department of the Army, which have- 








attracted the attention of many other peo” 
ple than Governor Foote. 


We have received a copy of the Report * 
of S. &. Scott, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 


The First and Second Reader, designed 
for the use of Primary Schools, by A. De , 
V. Chandron, Mobile, are two well printed, 
neatly executed little volumes, and have 
been most favorably pronounced upon by 
the Southern Press. 








Omnibus. 


ConFEDERATE WoMEN AND THE War.—So 
much has been said of the women of the 
South for the noble part taken in our strug- 
gle for independence, [all of which we en- 
dorse,] it may not be amiss to give a slight 
glimpse of the reverse of the picture. We 
copy from a lady correspondent of the Mo- 
bile Advertiser and Register. She says: 


The Confederacy is writhing in the 
throes of mighty agony, yet woman can: 
bow to fashion’s shrine, aad burn the 
most costly incense. Peace with drooping 
wings hovers in the distance, but, all re- 
gardiess of woe, our ladies find time for 
feasting and dancing, for laughing and 
flirting. As long as they can buy glitter- 
ing baubles, and throw their treasures into 
the extortioner’s hand, so long will he press 
his iron hee! upon the aching heart of the 
sunny South. Ladies may rail against the 
eXtortion, but they are the support of the 
extortioner. Without their sinful vanity 
he could not live. 

The daughters of tne South are the pride 
and boast of her chivalry; Heaven forbid 
that they should make themselves a jest. 
The example of the mothers of the Revo- 
lution stands out in bold relief, a shining 
light to guide us in the path of truth to the 
land of Peace where the flowers of Liber- 
ty forever bloom. They speak from the 
silent shades their warning, lest sinful lev- 
ity should lead to thy destruction. There 
are noble hearts among uS, whose every 
throb thrills with patriotic devotion, and 
whose every breath is a prayer for victory ; 
but how many are joined to their idol 
pleasure and forget every noble impulse in 
bowing at the shrine of vanity. 








PAL IOS 


Tas Creeps or tHs Worip.—The fol- 
lowing classification of the inhabitants of 
the earth, according to the creeds, is made 
by C. F. W. Deitterich, a very thorough 
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and carefu 


Statistical Department of Berlin, taking 
the number of 1,200,000,000 as the total 
population of the earth, he classifies them 
as follows: 

2 


Christians, 2 
cent. 

Jews, 5,000,000, or 38 per cent. 

Asiatie religions, 600,000,000, or 40.15 
per cent, 

Mahomedan, 150,000,000, or 12.81 per 
cent. 

Pagans, 200,000,000, or 25.29 per cent. 

Total, 1,200,000,000, or 100 per cent. 

The 335 006,000 ef Christians, are again 
divided into 

170,000,000 Roman Catholics, 60.7 per 
cent, 

£9,000,000 Protestants, 25.6 per cent. 

79,000,000 Greek Cutholics, 22.7 per 


a mee 
cent. 


Total, 335,000,000, or 100 per cent. 


335,000,000, or 25.77 per 


© 


+~ 


The well known author, Charles Lever, 
now British Consul at Sperza, has com- 
menced a new tale of Irish life, called 
‘ Luttrell ef Arran.” 


Givine in Marrrace 1x Rossia.— When 
the promise of marriage has been given, 
the father summons his daughter, who 


comes covered with a linen reil in his! 


presence, and, asking her whether she be 
still minded to marry, he takes up a new 
rod, which has been kept ready for the 
purpose, and then strikes his daughter 
once or twice, saying: “Lo! my darling 
daughter, this is the last time that I shall 
admonish thee of thy fathers authority, 
beneath whose rule thou hast lived until 
now. Now thou art free from me. Re- 
member that thou hast not so much escaped 
fromm sway, as rather passed beneath that 
of another. Shouldst thou behave not as 
thou oughtest toward thy t{husband, he in 
my stead shalladmonish thee with this rod.” 
With this the father, concluding his speech, 
stretches at the same time the whip to the 
bridegroom, who, excusing himself briefly, 
according to custom, says that he believes 
he shall have no need of this whip, but 
he is bound to accept it and put it under 
his belt like a valuable present. 


Curran said of the Liberty of the Press: 
“That great sentinel of the State, that 
grand cetecter of public imposture ; guard 
it, because when it sinks, there sinks with 
it, in one Common grave, the liberty of the 
subject and the liberty of the crown.” 


CHitpren.—Jean Paul says beautifully of 
children: “the smallest are nearest God, 


2s the smallest planets are nearest the 
sun.” 


| statistician, and Director of the } 


> 
Veg 


Tue Force or Epycation.—Nothing was 
so much dreaded, in our schoolboy days, 
as to be punished by sitting between two 
girls. Ah! the force of education. In 
after years we lear to submit to such 
things without shedding a tear. 


A young wife remonstrated with her 
husband, a dissipated spendthrift, on his 
conduet. “ My dear,” said he, “I am only 
like the Prodigal Son—lI shall reform by 
an-by.” “And I will be like the Prodigal 
Son, too,” replied she, “I will arise and go 
|to my father’s house,” and off she went. 


' 


> 





Somebody, describing the absurd appear- 
ance of a man dancing the polka, says: 

“ He looks as though he had a hole in 
his pocket, and was trying to shake a shill- 
|ing down the ley of lis pantaloons.” 


“ Wife,” said a man, looking for 2 boot- 
jack, “I have places to keep my things, 
land you ought to know it.” “Yes,” said 
she, “I ought to know where you keep your 
| late hours, but I don’t.” 





| “Kygew tHe Party.”—Mrs. Partington, 
|when she heard the minister say there 
| would be a nave in the new church, ob- 
'served that “she knew well who the party 
| was.” 

| Wirs Preasurs.—When an old farmer 
|in Essex buried his wife, a friend asked 
ithe disconsolate why he expended so muck 
'money on her funeral. “Oh, sir,” replied 
jhe, “she would have done as much, or 
, more, for me, with pleasure.” 

| ' 

| Bacuetor’s Hatt —An architect propo- 
ises to build a “Bachelor's Hall,” which 
will differ from most houses, in having uo 
| Eves. 

| Orexep.—The following is exhibited in 
| large letters on a shop shutter in London: 
(* Mr. S. having disposed of this«business 
ito Mr. P., will be opened by him onl@riday 
morning !”’ 


AtTovement.—A quack doctor on his death- 
'bed willed his property toa lunatic asylum, 
‘giving as a reason for doing so that he 
i wished his fortune to go to the liberal class 

who patronised him. 


Hoyrst Amuitign.—* Oh, I’m so glad you 
ilike birds!” exclaimed a young lady; 
“ which kind do you admire most?” “ Wel, 

I think a good goose. with plenty of stuff- 
ing. is about as nice as any,” replied her 
beau. 





